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IT is announced, with some show of 
authority, that the author of **Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden ’”’ will visit 
this country early in the new year. 
‘The Man of Wrath”’ is coming with 
her. I hope that they will be prepared 
for the kind of reception that Americans 
give visitors for whom they care as 
much as they do for this Elizabeth and 
her husband. The same authority an- 
nounces that Elizabeth is the Countess 
von Arnim, which fact has been an- 
nounced often before and has never, I 
believe, been contradicted. But if the 
author of the “‘German Garden ’’ does 
not wish her identity made known, 
why should we try to disclose it? I 
made the attempt once, but guessed 
wrong, and I shall now wait until she 
chooses to stand self confessed. 


2 


For some time past Count Tolstoy 
has been planning to leave Russia and 
spend the remainder of his days abroad. 
With this idea in view he recently ap- 
plied for his passport, which, however, 
the authorities unconditionally refused 
to grant. According to the leading 
Rumanian papers the Count has de- 
cided to settle at Bukharest, the reason 
being that in case he should die on 
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Russian soil he could not, owing to his 
excommunication by the Holy Synod, 
be buried after Orthodox rites. As 
the matter now stands the Count has 
instructed his family that, in the event 
of death before he can arrange to leave 
Russia, they are to embalm the body 
and send the remains to Bukharest, 
where the funeral services can be con- 
ducted by a priest of the Orthodox 
Church, It is interesting to recall in 
this connection that the Queen of 
Rumania, Carmen Sylva, has often in- 
vited Count Tolstoy to visit her, and 
that the Count has lately expressed the 
hope that he may soon be the guest of 
the Queen-poetess at Sinaya. 


ae 


An interesting venture will be ‘‘ Mrs. 
Osborne’s Playhouse.” Mrs. Osborne 
has taken the old Berkley Lyceum 
and proposes to give plays there with 
a good company and pleasant surround- 
ings. She proposes to give polite 
comedies politely performed, with no 
leanings toward fads of any sort. As 
she has been successful in more than 
one business enterprise it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that she will be 
successful in this, her most ambitious 
venture. 
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I am glad that so eminent a man of 
letters and so good a friend of THE 
CRITIC as Mr. Austin Dobson is to 
receive a pension from the British Gov- 
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MR. AUSTIN DOBSON 


ernment ‘‘in recognition of his distin- 
guished literary attainments, and of his 
eminence as a poet.” The amount of 
the pension is £250 per annum. This, 
I suppose, is independent of his pen- 
sion from the civil-service office after 
forty years of devoted labor. With 
two pensions and all the literary work 


The Critic 


that he can do for years engaged in ad- 
vance, Mr. Dobson is by way of being 
very comfortably off, so far as this 
world’s goods go, to the end of his 


Elliott & Fry 


days, and they go a long way towards 
making things easy. 


2 


‘*Love with Honor ”’ is the title of 
Mr. Charles Marriott’s new novel. We 
have had so many novels in which love 
without honor is the theme that this 
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variant of the all-absorbing subject will 
be welcome. Mr. Marriott, by the way, 
is the author of ‘‘The Column,” a book 
much more widely discussed before 
than after its publication. 
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and ‘‘The Foundations of Belief, Be- 
ing Notes of Introduction to the Study 
of Theology.’’ This latter is his latest 
and best-known work. Mr. Balfour is 
not as young to-day as when Lady 


THE RT. HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
(After a drawing by the Marchionéss of Granby) 


It is as a man-of-letters, not as a 
Prime Minister of England, that I pub- 
lish this portrait of the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour. Mr. Balfour is the author of 
a “‘Defence of Philosophical Doubt,”’ 
a volume of ‘*‘ Essays and Addresses,”’ 


Granby made this sketch of him, but 
his general appearance is the same. 

Mr. Balfour's recreation is play- 
ing golf and he is so devoted to this 
sport that he is sometimes called Gol- 
four. 
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her present engage- 
ment. There has been 
a great to-do made in 
London about this play. 
The amusing Mr. Red- 
ford, the censor of 
plays, disapproved of it 
and refused it a public 
performance. It was 
given privately, how- 
ever, and won the praise 
of the London critics. 
There are so many 
plays of worse morals 
permitted in London 
by Mr. Redford that 
one cannot understand 
his attitude towards this 
play. ‘‘Sapho”’ and 
**Zaza’’ ran a slimy 
course of many weeks 
with his sanction, which 
causes one to wonder 
where, or how, this 
censor draws the line. 
**Monna Vanna’”’ is not 
in the least an immoral 
play. There is one 
scene that might be 
made unpleasant by 
suggestion, but is not 
necessarily unpleasant. 





It is an interesting 
and valuable sign of the 
times that a man follow- 
ing the legitimate and 
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Mr. Crosland’s book, ‘‘ The Unspeak- 
able Scot,’’ has had a wide reading, but 
it has not been taken very seriously in 
England, not even seriously enough for 
the reviewers to get angry at it. Most 
of the things he says against Scotch- 
men are too absurd to merit contradic- 
tion. One prefers to think that he 
wrote it rather by way of a joke than as 
an expression of his real feelings to- 
wards Scotch men of letters and others. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell, it is said, is 
going to produce Maeterlinck’s 
“*Monna Vanna” in New York during 





Histed | unsensational methods 
of Mr. Adolph Ochs 
should become _ so 

powerful an influence in the newspaper 
world. When Mr. Ochs came up from 
Tennessee and took charge of the New 
York Times that venerable and re- 
spected journal was tottering to its fall. 
Before it fell Mr. Ochs caught it in his 
strong arms and set it firmly upon its 
feet. He did everything that the wise- 
acres said should not be done with it, 
and by his calm and judicious methods 
he has made it not only a journal of 
wide influence, but, what is sometimes 
more difficult, he made it a financial 
success from the first year of his reign. 
Now he has reached across New Jersey 
to Philadelphia, where he purchased 
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the Zimes, and later the old and hon- 
ored, if somewhat enfeebled, Ledger. 
That Mr. Ochs will make a success of 
this venture I have not the shadow of 
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circles by buying the wedge of land at 
the junction of Broadway, Seventh 
Avenue, Forty-Second and Forty- 


. Third Streets for the erection of a new 


‘Aimé Dupont 


MR. ADOLPH OCHS AND DAUGHTER 


a doubt, and I hope that he will, like 
another Puck, put a girdle around the 
earth so that those who run may read 
“all the news that ’s fit to print.’’ 


Mr. Ochs has lately caused a flutter 
of surprise in newspaper and real estate 


office for the Zimes. This is one of 
the four best sites in all New York. 
The only others that compare with it 
are those covered by the Fuller and the 
Herald buildings and the piece facing 
Longacre Square at Forty-Seventh 
Street. I am not sure that Mr. Ochs’s 
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site is not the best of the lot, for 
Forty-Second Street is already, and 
will for a long time to come, be the 
very heart’s core of this city. 


a 


The theatres have opened earlier 
than usual this year, but there is noth- 
ing very remarkable to be seen at any 
one of them.. ‘‘Mrs. Jack,” by Miss 
Grace Livingston Furniss, gives Miss 
Alice Fischer a part that suits her ad- 
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at least be food for thought though the 
food may not be altogether digestible. 


2 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Publishers 
and Book Reviewing,’’ in the August 
number of THE CRITIC, Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. are made to say: “‘We 
think it would be a disadvantage to 
continue the custom of reviewing 
books.’’ This is exactly as their letter 
to Mr. G. S. Goodwin, the author of 


SCENE FROM “MRS, JACK” ACT It 


mirably and serves to amuse those 
among us who have not yet settled 
down to anything very serious in the 
way of entertainment. ‘*Captain 
Molly,”” by Mr. George Hazleton, 
gives Miss Tyree a chance to be 
piquant and lively if not convincing, 
but as a play it is not worthy the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Mistress Nell.’’ I am looking 
forward with interest to Mrs. Fiske’s 
production of Paul Heyse’s ‘* Mary 
Magdalen,”’ for in that play there will 


the article, read. Of course it was a 
mistake. The stenographer in tran- 
scribing his notes had left out the second 
‘“‘dis.” The letter should have read: 
‘*We think it would be a disadvantage 
to discontinue the custom of reviewing 
books.’’ As Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are the publishers of a magazine devot- 
ed largely to book reviewing, nobody 
could think for a moment that they 
intended to say that it would be wise 
to discontinue the reviewing of books. 
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A Broad Sheet is something unique Mr. J. B. Yeats, the brother of the 
in journalism. It is published once poet. It is printed in color and each 





a month in London by Mr. Elkin plate is colored by the artist’s own 
Mathews, and is the work of two per- hand and not by a mechanical pro- 
sons,.Miss Pamela Colman Smith and cess. Although A Broad Sheet has 
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only been in’ exist- 
ence a very short 
time, it has a goodly 
number of subscrib- 
ers among those who 
appreciate the bizarre 
in literature and art. 
Miss Smith is a 
young American girl, 
who has gone to 
London to live; Mr. 
Yeats isan Irishman. 
If you will examine 
this reproduction, 
which is a little less 
than one fourth the 
size of the original, 
you will notice that 
each illustration 
bears the name or 
initials of the artist 
whose handiwork it 


1s. 
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In the days of my 
mellow youth there 
were few novels I 
enjoyed more than 
those of Mrs. Alex- 
ander, and it was with 
a feeling as of an old 
friend lost that I read 
of her recent death. 
Mrs. Alexander Hector was the real 
name of this writer. She was born in 
Dublin and lived to enter her seventy- 
seventh year. Her stories were not 
profound, but they were human and 
sparkled with a wit that must have 
been her Irish heritage. Although she 
wrote many novels, with not a dull one 
among them, it will be as the author of 
“‘The Wooing O’t”’ that Mrs. Alex. 
ander will be best remembered. 
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When the accompanying photograph 
was taken, the Stoddard family con- 
sisted of the poet, his wife, and son. 
This was at about the time that the 
poet’s seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated with so much enthusiasm by his 
fellow-craftsmen in New York. Since 
that time he has become almost inca- 
pacitated as far as work goes, but he 
still lives, though his wife and son have 


-both died within the year. 
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THE LATE MRS. ALEXANDER 


The son 
was the first to die, the wife the last. 
Mrs. Stoddard was a woman of rare 
mind. Her work in poetry and prose 
has never had its proper appreciation. 
A few of the more discerning critics 
have appreciated its value, but the 
general reader has passed it by. Mr. 
Stoddard is now alone. As far as 


_ I know, he has no relatives, except per- 


haps some that are not very near. 
Since his wife’s death, he has adopted 
as a member of his family the nurse 
who for ten years took such good care of 
him and of her. Although Mr. Stod- 
dard has suffered in the course of his 
life great financial losses, it is a satis- 
faction to know that he is now com fort- 
ably off so far as this world’s goods go. 
His son was able to leave sufficient to 
take care of him, besides which he has 
other sources of income. Mr. Stoddard 
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THE LATE GEORGE DOUGLAS BROWN 


has borne with splendid fortitude the 
afflictions that have crowded in upon 
him, but he has long since changed his 
opinion, once expressed in the lines writ- 
ten in his earlier years, that ‘‘There are 
gains for all our losses,” 
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George Douglas Brown—or George 
Douglas, as he wrote his name on the, 
title-page of ‘‘The House with the 
Green Shutters’’—leaped into fame 
with that powerful but gruesome story. 
The critics on both sides of the water 
predicted great things for Mr. Doug- 
las’s future, but ‘‘The House with the 
Green Shutters” has proved to be his 
last as well as his first book. 
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Mr. E. A. Dithmar has been recalled 
from London, where he has been doing 
notable work for the New York 7imes, 
to take charge of the valuable Saturday 
Review of Books issued by that journal. 
Mr. Dithmar, before he went to Lon- 
don, was the dramatic critic of the New 
York 7imes and distinguished himself 
in that capacity. As the special corre- 
spondent of the 7zmes abroad, he made 
a distinct impression. As editor of the 


literary supplement, he will no doubt 
live up to the record that he has made 
in other departments. Since Mr. Hal- 
sey’s resignation, the Zimes Saturday 
Review has been edited by Mr. W. J. 
Henderson, the musical and yachting 
editor of the 7zmes, ably seconded by 
Mr. Walter Littlefield. 


ae 


The late Dr. Edward Eggleston was 
atypical product of America. He had 
all the qualities that go to make the 
American as we like to think and be- 
lieve that he always is. While his 
novels are not as conspicuous for their 
literary style as for the truth and di- 
rectness in their narrative, they will be 
remembered when many others along 
the same lines will be forgotten. His 
were the first Hoosier stories to attract 
wide attention. ‘‘The Hoosier School- 
master ’’ may almost be said to mark 
an epoch in American fiction. It isa 
homely story, but racy of the country 
that it describes. Dr. Eggleston not 
only knew Indiana and the West, but 
he knew the history of this country, 
early and late, as few men knew it. He 
did not give the impression of being a 
scholar, but he was one where Ameri- 
can history was concerned. 


> 


It is not only as a writer of history 
and a writer of fiction that Dr. Eggles- 
ton has won the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, but as an unwearied fighter in 
the cause of international copyright. 
He was one of the half-dozen men who, 
as it were, pulled off their coats and 
fought the fight from the beginning to 
the end. No one but those who served 
on committees with him knows how in- 
defatigably he worked. An obstacle 
was always a stimulant to Dr. Eggles- 
ton, and the obstacles in the way of in- 
ternational copyright at one time were 
big enough to have deterred any but 
real fighters. That he should have 
lived to see the excellent workings of 
the law gave him the keenest pleasure, 
and it must have been a great satisfac- 
tion to him to know that every blow 
that he struck in the good cause did its 
deadly work—deadly as against the 
side of the opposition. 

















Mr. Owen Wister has apparently 
made his greatest success with his 
latest novel, ‘“‘The Virginian,’’ not 
“The Virginians.” I am happy to 
say the ‘‘s’’ is Thackeray’s and has 


been respected. Mr. Wister is a Phil- 
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life and he knew the cowboy at his 
best. At this best cowboys are scarce 
to-day, but'they will not be forgotten, 
for more than once Mr. Wister has 
written of them in stories that will 
keep their memory green. 
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Gutekunst 


THE LATE EDWARD EGGLESTON 


adelphian of Philadelphians, and wri- 
ters flourish in his family. The favorite 
“‘creeper,’’ the Wistaria, was named 
after an ancestor of his, though, before 
that worthy gentleman called scientific 
attention to it, it was known by another 
and a humbler name. Mr. Wister has 
had practical experience of Western 


‘*The Virginian’’ seems to be making 
as great a success in England as in 
America. The reviews of the book are 
most complimentary, particularly one 
by Mr. W. L. Courtney, the editor of 
the Fortnightly, which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph. ‘* Will the Americans 
beat us in everything?’’ Mr. Courtney 
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THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER 


exclaims at the beginning of his re- 
view; then he goes on to say: 


There was a time when, whatever else we may 
have failed to export, we at least exported novels 
to the new country. She may have been able to 
boast her Emerson, and Longfellow, and Haw- 
thorne, but, apart from these great and shining 
names, the best work in romance writing, the 
originality in ideas and points of view, and cer- 
tainly all the technical business of construction 
came from the motherland. Nowadays the mem- 
bers of the great commonwealth hardly need us 
any more. They write theirown romances. They 
have got to the stage when the incomparable 
qualities of their own vast and primitive regions 
can give inspiration to the eyes that see and the 
hearts that feel; and the ancient teaching, duly 
assimilated and stored up for future use, has pro- 
duced, and is producing, splendid results in other 
fields. 


To illustrate, he names a number of 
American novelists and their work and 


pricks the bubble of our 
pride by alluding to 
“the beautiful new 
Kentucky [séc/] style 
of Miss Mary Wilkins!” 
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Mr. William Allen 

Butler, who died at his 

home in Yonkers, N. 

Y., on the soth of last 

month in the seventy- 

eighth year of his age, 

was the author of one 

of the best-known 

poems ever written by 

an American. ‘‘Noth- 

ing to Wear’’ appeared 

anonymously in 1857, 

and ‘‘Flora McFlimsey 

of Madison Square” 

jumped into fame with 

abound. Though few 

of the present gener- 

ation have read Mr. 

Butler’s poem, every 

one knows the name of 

Flora McFlimsey and is 

familiar with her pecu- 

liarity. It is lucky for 

her that she visited Eu- 

rope as long ago as 

1857, otherwise she 

could never have passed 

through the custom - house with her 

twelve cart-loads of dresses. Mr. But- 

ler, who was a distinguished lawyer, 

wrote two novels in the course of his 

busy life, but they have been forgot- 

ten, while Flora McFlimsey still lives, 

and her name will go down to pos- 

erity as a synonym for disingenuous 
extravagance. 
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Very few people knew that Philip 
James Bailey was alive until they heard 
of his death. This may sound like a 
‘*bull,’’ but it is not so far out of the 
way. Mr. Bailey was born in 1816. 
He wrote one poem, “Festus,” which 
made his name known throughout the 
English-speaking world. It was nota 
great poem, but it taught the doctrine 
of universal salvation, and, therefore, 
appealed to a wide audience. A few 
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lines from ‘‘Festus’’ are among the 
‘‘familiar quotations.’’ A great many 
people who know them do not know 
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And yet again, 
America: half-brother of the world ! 
With something good and bad of every land. 


orrison, Nottingham 


THE LATE PHILIP JAMES BAILEY 


For in- 


that he was their author. 
stance: 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures ona dial. 


And again, 


Poets are all who love, who feel great truths, 
And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love. 


Mr. Bailey died in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, on September 6th last. He 
was the son of Thomas Bailey, for 
whom he entertained an idea that 
our own Thomas Bailey Aldrich was 
named. This admirable portrait of 
Mr. Bailey was loaned me by Mr. 
Aldrich, to whom the English poet 
sent it only a few days before his 
death. 
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‘*‘Borrowed Plumes’”’ 


By OWEN SEAMAN 


MR. OWEN SEAMAN, whose “‘ Battle of the Bays’’ attracted instant attention, 
has published, through Messrs. Henry Holt & Company, a book on somewhat 
the same lines, which, instead of being all verse, is verse and prose. ‘‘ Borrowed 
Plumes ”’ is the title, and in it he hits off the peculiarities of some of the best- 
known writers of the day. The two Elizabeths, John Oliver Hobbes, Mr. Hall 
Caine, Miss Corelli, ‘*Mr. Dooley,” Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Mr. Henry James, 
are among those upon whom Mr. Seaman turns the flashlight of his genial satire. 
He has the temerity to dedicate his book to Mrs. Craigie, whose mannerisms, as 
exhibited in ‘‘Robert Orange,”” he imitates with wit and skill. This is Mr. 
Seaman’s rendering of the Maeterlinck idea: 


[I1.—Drama. | 


Hark! One would say there is a symbol coming down the corridor. Oh! Oh! 


Nineteenth Deaf Man. (cannot hear anything; and my eyesight is defective. 
Deafest Deaf Man. 1 do not know what he is saying. I do not know what 
anybody is saying. 
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Least Deaf Man. 1 am glad that Iam_ not blind. It must be very incon- 
venient to be blind. © 
Where is my pet lamb? I do not see it on the sofa as usual, Ah! ah! I 
smell mint-sauce. No, I will not take any luncheon to-day. I loved it so. It 
was not altogether like other lambs. It was more ominous. And now it is cold! 


Husht Not’so loud. Sister Ann may overhear you. She is a hundred and 
twenty-five yards away under a willow; but you never can tell how far her soul 
reaches. Perhaps it covers as much as ‘three acres. 


Sister Migraine, I have a headache. Have you a headache, Sister Migraine? 
I think I am going to be nar vig i 


° 


I ough not to sit on the ones of a well ‘aad re on ‘hii my wedding- 
ring into the sun. What shall I do if I drop it into the water? There! “I have 
cro it into the water!. What shall I do? : 


There is somebody the ober side of the dioiie’ There is always somebody 
the other side of a door. ' 


My hair sells my entire being. It is longer than two of me. Oh, see, 
it has come right down from the balcony. No, no, you must not try and climb 
up by it. 


Did I wrench your arms tod ‘acti? No? Yet I heard your bones sigh to- 
gether like little mice in a wainscot. Do not look at me so aloofly, as if your 
soul were for ever in the next room. 


My eyes will not close. Why will not my eyes close? I must very soon say 
something to somebody. 

Oh! Oh! I havea pain in my destiny. It is just here. It is not indiges- 
tion. Oh, no! it is certainly. not indigestion. [7his makes a very good ending. | 


[At the Royalty Theatre. | 


Pelléas. Wt is dark, Mélisande. Can you see to work in the dark, Mélisande? 

Mélisande. Yes. Icansee to workinthe dark. But it is not dark, Pelléas, 
The limelight goes all round me. Cannot you see the limelight all round me? 

Yniold (at the window). There ’s little papa! there ’s little papa! I am 
going to meet little papa! [Exrét. 

Pelléas. Your husband will find us in the dark together. 

Mélisande. -No; he will not find us in the dark together. There is limelight 
all about me. Did I not tell you there is limelight all about me? 


[Enter Golaud and little Yniold, the latter with a wax-candle.| 


Golaud. You two were in the dark together. 
Mélisande ( fretfully). No; we were not in the dark together. There is lime- 
light all over me. Cannot you see the limelight all over me? I called the atten- 
tion of Pelléas to it just now; but he — on forgetting about it. 
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Yniold. have brought acandle. Oh, look, little papa; she has been cry- 
ing! Little mamma has been crying! 

Golaud. Do not hold the candle under her eyes! 
i Mélisande. 1 do not mind the candle if he likes to hold it under my eyes. 
i The candle is of no use whatever. The candle is less than the limelight. Any- 
4 body can see by the limelight that I have been crying. 
i Golaud. I do not like the look of things. Still there is the limelight, as she 
says. The limelight must have somebody to work it. I will go and ask some 























i questions of the limelight-man. T 
/ A 
a [11.—Philosophy. | 

| 

1 

I | Events happen; but sometimes they tarry and need encouragement from us. 

{i At the age of fourteen we may be aware that we are ordained to die at thirty; f 
ie yet we may go to meet destiny halfway, by jumping off a precipice at two-and- 

}! isi 

| ! . . . . + 7 . * } 
| } One could always tell which of one’s chnellilioie was going to die acciden- I 


tally young. They used to walk apart under trees; generally willows. 





{ I have known people who began by being beside themselves, and gradually 
if got quite a long distance away. And they never knew till somebody called 
their attention to it. 


Each one of us has a star from which descends one woman only, however 
q multifold her disguises. Superficially, one would say that Bluebeard had several 














wives. This is an error. He was actually monogamous. 
It matters not on what subject the predestined talks. It may be that her 


id speech is of a new bangle that she covets. None the less it is on the roof-tiles 
j of the immeasurable that we float together. 





1 

t 

| 

i > . 

Some people are less fortunate than others; some are moreso. For these an 
peop : ; 

event beckons behind every blasted willow. They cannot open a door at the 

end of the simplest subterranean passage, without running into a booby-trap, or 

| a crouching allegory, or something. 

: 

| 





The persons of the Old Tragedy had no leisure left from the thousand and 
thcusand claims of murder or suicide. Yet the real tragedy of life is found in 
the domestic bliss of the family circle. 


The spectacle of a plain, fourfooted cow sitting alone with her destiny, chew- 
ing the cud, and altogether unconscious of the laws of the Equinox, has in it I 
know not what of tragic that moves me more than the crash of conflicting 
mastodons. 















\ The true force of the drama lies not in making your characters say the things 
iy 4 that are indispensable to the situation; but in making them think the thoughts 
[ that do not occur tothem. Sometimes these may be represented by a loud 
4 aside without parentheses. But silence is also good; for it is, I know not how, 
by the things we omit to say that the sources of the soul become intelligible. 
Still, it is all very difficult. 


AT LAST! 


ALL things arrive to them that wait. 

The saying ’s old, but sound: 
True of the lowliest of the State, 
And, as I quickly shall relate, 


True of the newly crowned. 


Among the rich delights that fall 
To princes and to kings, 

His Majesty had tasted all, 

Excepting intercourse with Hall, 
And all the joy that brings, 


With fortitude he waited long, 
Nigh fifty years, in vain. 
He clenched his teeth: 


strong, 


“I will be 


They shall not see the tear-drops 
throng; 


Yet, oh to meet with Caine!’’ 


He travelled up and down the earth, 
Even to Hindustan ; 
He saw the place of Shakespeare’s 
birth, 
Yet still was stranger to the mirth 
That rocks the Isle of Man. 


He met the wisest of the land— 
Browning and Sidney Lee, 

Tennyson, Boz, and Sarah Grand; 

Took Miss Corelli by the hand; 


But where, oh, where, was HE ? 


Where was the massive mind that 
wrought 
The bitterness of Rome; 
That proved Denominations naught, 
And showed that Storm alone had 


aught 


That makes a Christian home? 


Till August of the present year 
Thus passed a life of blanks, 
When, lo, the royal yacht they steer 
Beside a hospitable pier 
Indubitably Manx. 


. A ruddy stranger greets the King, 


Fresh from the House of Keys, 
And straightway starts a-lecturing, 
With fluency, on everything 

The Royal Tourist sees. 


While in the heart of Bradda’s caves 


Is murmured this refrain: 


“Shout, every Boomster that behaves, 


Speed wide the news, ye winds and 


waves: 


THE KING HAS MET HALL CAINE!”’ 
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By J. P. MOWBRAY 


PERHAPS one should not take maga- 
zine poetry too seriously. It has for 
the most part an immature self-suffi- 
ciency that disarms criticism, and phil- 
osophy is very apt to remark of it: 
“*Oh, let the youngsters gambol, they 
must spend their superfluous vitality 
somehow before they settle down to 
hard thinking ’’ ; and this is part of that 
gracious indulgence which has become 
a distinguishing characteristic of all 
criticism. There isso little of the cock- 
sureness of Moses or Macaulay in the 
advancement of our judgment that, 
perhaps, after all, it is rather agreeable 
than otherwise to see the children of 
song disporting themselves with their 
own conclusions so heedlessly. 

The writer of this article does not 
know how old Mr. Bliss Carman is. 
That he is more mature than Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, for example, is worth 
believing when he is not in a baby 
waist. 
sincerely believe that he is when he is 
not singing at his present rate, but no 
child of song at present on the maga- 
zine lawn has an equal bobolink disre- 
gard for everything but thelawn. His 
spontaneity of chirp, his self-confident 


utterance of bobolink finalities, must . 


delight all observing souls that are past 
thinking or not yet arrived at the 
forlorn condition of hopeless rational 
cerebration. 

Estimated solely by his twitter he is 
unquestionably very young and bird- 
like in his philosophy, but if one may 
estimate him by his feelings, he is 
somewhat outworn in his esthetics. It 
is just possible that he wears his He- 
donism so jauntily to distract attention 
from the decrepitude of his philosophy, 
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But is he more masculine? We. 


in which case there is a lurking affecta- 
tion in his spontaneity, and that is 
rather shocking. A posing Pagan at 
this late day is almost as intolerable as 
a pious infant—and now that we think 
of it, it is the Piety of Mr. Bliss Car- 
man rather than the poetry which has 
attracted our attention, and we think 
it worth while to say at once that his 
Piety is altogether the most consum- 
mate and comprehensive thing about 
him at the present moment. 

If we, therefore, select him as the 
most devout example of a New Religion 
uttering itself in trillets, it is with no 
intention of disparaging his warbling 
endowment, but only to fix attention 
upon the superior comfortableness of 
his spirituality. 

It is true enough that Mr. Bliss Car- 
man has not yet attained to an au- 
thority of utterance which entitles him 
to be called a Representative American 
Poet. But if we give him time enough, 
there is no telling what he may not be 
or do when the Western humanity has 
fairly grasped hisevangel. Besides, in 
a democracy of ideas it is possible to 
become representative by suffrage as 
well as by superiority—not that Mr. 
Bliss Carman has no vesicles of su- 
periority. He has. We accept him 
as an endowed soul with some vesti- 
gial or rudimentary functions that can 
be traced back to Keats—a young 
poet in truth of rare sensibility and a 
persuasive gift of melody —but, oh, 
so pious in a prospective and com- 
fortable way. 

In order to grasp the full Piety of Mr. 
Bliss Carman, we here transcribe, with 
the permission of the esteemed maga- 
zine in which it is printed, his latest 















spiritual outpouring, with the belief 
that whatever we many say of him, his 
creed is adequately representative of 
the whole brood of minor poets who 
are just now pouring their devout rou- 
lades from every magazine spray. 


One day as I sat and suffered 
A long discourse upon sin, 

At the door of my heart J listened, 
And heard this speech within : 


One whisper of the Holy Ghost 
QOutweighs for me a thousand tomes ; 
And I must heed that private word, 
Not Plato’s, Swedenborg's, nor Rome’s. 


The voice of beauty and of power 
Which came to the beloved John, 
In age upon his lonely isle, 
That voice I Will obey, or none. 


Let not tradition fill my ears 
With prate of evil and of good, 

Nor superstition cloak my sight 
Of beauty with a bigot’s hood. 


Give me the freedom of the earth, 
The leisure of the light and air, 

That this enduring soul some part 
Of their serenity may share ! 


The word that lifts the purple shaft 
Of crocus and of hyacinth 

Is more fo me than platitudes 
Rethundering from groin and plinth. 


And at the first clear, careless strain 
Poured from a woodbird’s silver throat, 
I have forgotten all the lore 
The preacher bade me get by rote. 


Beyond the shadow of the porch 
I hear the wind among the trees, 
The river babbling in the clove, 
And that great sound that is the sea’s. 


Let me have brook and flower and bird 
For counsellors, that I may learn 
The very accent of their tongue, 
And its least syllable discern. 


For I, my brother, so would live 
That I may keep the elder law 
Of beayty and of certitude, 
Of daring love and blameless awe. 


Be others worthy to receive 
The naked messages of God ; 

I am content to find their trace 
Among the people of the sod. 


The gold-voiced dwellers of the wood 
Flute up the morning as I pass ; 
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And in the dusk I lay me down 
With star-eyed children of the grass. 


I harken for the wings of spring, 

And haunt the marge of swamp and stream, 
Till in the April night I hear 

The revelation of the dream. 


I listen when the orioles 
Come up the earth with early June, 
And the old apple-orchards spread 
Their odorous glories to the moon. 


So I would keep my natural days, 
By sunlit sea, by moonlit hill, 
With the dark beauty of the earth 

Enchanted and enraptured still. 


First of all, it should be said that it 
required a bravery of innocency that is 
in itself unique, to seize upon Words- 
worth’s mistake and make a tran- 
scription of it in the face of the grim 
conclusions of the twentieth century. 
We say a mistake of Wordsworth’s, be- 
cause those of us who still revere that 
master have never been able to forget 
that he made two mistakes. One was 
that he refused to stop after beginning 
**Peter Bell,” and the other was that 
he wrote these lines: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can, 


- Mr. Bliss Carman has paraphrased 
the mistake nimbly enough: 


The word that lifts the purple shaft 
Of crocus and of hyacinth 

Is more to me than platitudes 
Rethundering from groin and plinth. 


But the question remains, is the 
original thought any less a mistake in 
fifteen verses than in one? Can you 
convert an error into a truth by stretch- 
ing it? Wordsworth’s proposition has 
been adjudicated by good men and true 
in both philosophy and poetry as not 
only undemonstrable but unthinkable, 
and Mr. Bliss Carman’s indifference to 
that verdict only establishes the superi- 
ority of a Piety which, like Mother 
Eddy’s, instead of wrestling with the 
unthinkable, proceeds calmly to build 
upon it. 
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What we admire in Mr. Bliss Car- 
man’s Piety and cannot sufficiently 
praise because we have so little of the 
same ethereal Lilt ourselves, is the ease 
and comfort with which he compre- 
hends the All That Is n’t and demon- 
strates to us more delightfully than any 
other minstrel has demonstrated it the 
inimitable superiority of knowing when 
to stop, a superiority which enables 
him to take his hands off the lyre at 
every crescendo and put them in his 
pockets. Whatever Piety Wordsworth 
had was insufficient to accomplish this. 

We very much doubt that the 
rational mind in our day can do justice 
to the beauty of this or fairly grasp the 
complacency of Mr. Bliss Carmen’s 
transcendent substitution of his young 
fatigue for the hoary experiences of 
mankind. And yet it is to this com- 
fortable transcendence which the usual 
processes of thought cannot grapple, 
that we desire to give our passing ad- 
miration as we give it to the beautiful 
implicit faith of the lower animals, 
though we despair of ever making an 
old-time philosophy, much less an old- 
time religion, understand that a con- 
temporaneous lute can protest in 
assonances against outworn creeds and 
the implacable nature of things with 
the same string, and dodge so delight- 
fully both the uncomfortable and the 
inevitable. 

But it is just here that the minor 
poet is closely abreast of the times. 
He sees clearly that our epicureanism 
must get out of the club and the 
boudoir and take to the fields. He 
has a sustaining faith that an amiable 
exhaustion, instead of receiving its 
death-blow from the cosmic fist, will get 
a new spiritual warrant from the but- 
tercups and daisies. In order to love 
our brother as ourselves, the best way 
is to go and live with the beasts of 
the field. The skunk cabbage and the 
crab-grass esoterically understood, are 
not only more articulate, but less te- 
dious than the Tables of Stone. That 
which should kindle in us some new 
flames is not the reticence of Nature 
in her closed circuit of obedience, but 
the voluptuous self-indulgence which 
would make her tributary to our list- 


less lassitude of conviction, and soften 
down the imperatives that are still 
echoing in our archetypal souls. 

We shall] no doubt in time see the 
scope of all this, especially when war- 
bled, and come to recognize -n Mr. 
Bliss Carman an Orlando, who, when 
he tacks his emotion upon the trees, 
has faith enough to believe that it be- 
comes integral and orphic in the system 
of trees. 

The trouble with us is that we are 
suffering more or less from the lien of 
the past. Some of us will insist that 
while the historic esthetic has for cen- 
turies been trying in vain to define 
Beauty and to tell if it reside subjec- 
tively in the mind or objectively out- 
side it, that there has never been much 
doubt about the historic ethic or sense 
of duty, and that whatever surety of 
conviction man may have attained in 
regard to it, it is morally certain that 
he never obtained any of it from a pis- 
mire or a pie-plant. 

With such ingrained obduracy of 
faithfulness to what Carlyle, with his 
pompous remoteness, calls the “‘God- 
given Tables,’’ it is almost impossible 
to object with the young poet’s airiness 
to the traditions “‘which prate of evil 
and of good,”’ or to turn from them 
with superior disdain (and some ornith- 
ological uncertainty) to the ‘‘careless 
strain of a woodbird’s silver throat.” 

Our traditional prejudices have to be 
obliterated before we can tell what the 
**Word ”’ is that ‘‘lifts the purple shaft 
of crocus and of hyacinth.’’ Mr. Bliss 
Carman does not tellus. He probably 
thinks he would prate if hedid. Buthe 
ought to know that the real charm of 
the crocus and hyacinth is that they 
never say anything articulate, but leave 
Mr. Bliss Carman to say it. If they 
did say it, it would unquestionably be 
a platitude like all the other things 
which have been said. 

But this distinctly poetic gift of 
knowing what is not said and treasur- 
ing it is by no means so admirable a 
gift as that by which the apocalyptic 
St. John is appropriated and made to 
join the band. At first sight one may 
not be able clearly to see in what way 
“‘the voice of beauty and of power’ 























that came from Patmos is akin to ‘‘a 
woodbird’s silver throat,’’ and is more 
soothing than the ‘‘rethundering from 
groin and plinth.’’ According to the 
view so largely accepted by the world, 
St. John did a good deal of thundering 
himself, and volleyed forth in cryptic 

eals a recapitulation of all the Shalt 
Nots of the Canon, making, indeed, the 
cadence of The Book roll deep and 
awful at times like a great bell striking 
the notes of doom. 

We owe it to the clearer and saner 
view of Mr. Bliss Carman that St. 
John is seen to be enjoying ‘‘the leisure 
of the light and air’’ on his sea-girt rock, 
‘keeping his natural days by sunlit 
seas and moonlit hill,’’ in a most re- 
spectable Grecian frame of mind and 
not prating of evil and of good—just 
twiddling. 

To deny that this is a more comfort- 
able view than anything Lange or 
Schaff has given us is to gird ourselves 
in our effete obstinacy and shut our 
eyes to the lambent piety of a perva- 
sive naturalism. What we must do if 
we would adjust ourselves to the pe- 
lucid pandects of a very sweet Panthe- 
ism is to abandon once for all the 
Nephelococcygia of a Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest and build for ourselves an ad- 
vanced cuckoo-town for the entertain- 
ment of sensuous sounds, where we can 
‘hear the river babbling in the clove.” 

The objection that such a consum- 
mation does not abolish theology, but 
virility, loses much of its force when 
we consider that we have had alto- 
gether more virility in religion than is 
compatible with “‘the leisure of the 
light and air.” 

The amiable superiority of a wooing 
to a wrestling Piety and the signal ad- 
vantage of a guitar over a hair shirt or 
a hoe, present us with the very essence 
of modernity. We are a little tired of 
the overstrenuousness of conviction 
which in times gone by was wont to 
throw out its shirt front, clench its 
fists, stamp its foot, and ‘“‘stand for 
the right.”” If a serener comfortable- 
ness can be secured by lying down in 
the dusk with ‘‘the star-eyed children 
of the grass,”’ it is worth considering as 
a mere matter of economy if we should 
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not abandon the old effectism of hav- 
ing convictions and return to the primi- 
tive and implicit faith of leaning on 
the tree where we have pinned up our 
thesis and wait for the clouds to roll by. 
Anything else, if we are candid souls, is 
tediousand apt to prate of good and evil. 

Ease and economy must in our age 
ultimately win for any cult its pre-emi- 
nence, because the progressive world 
is a little tired of standing for the right, 
and so far as its piety is concerned is 
looking for a soft place to lie down. 
This is nothing more nor less than 
the inevitable suaviter in modo of all 
esthetic culture and vindicates its 
authority by exorcising instead of 
overcoming all the evils that flesh is 
heir to, after the manner of an en- 
tertaining dowager who simply does 
not admit them to her set. Such a 
prohibition has a complacent author- 
ity that impresses you with the awful 
fact that Science, like a sergeant-at- 
arms, is in the next room. ‘‘There is 
that moss-grown notion of the ages,’’ 
Mr. Bliss Carman seems to say with the 
aid of his guitar, ‘‘that Nature is under 
a law of necessity and man is not. A 
fine old credal platitude that (plunky 
plunk), very much akin to the other 
notion that man is only a little lower 
than the angels, when we all know now 
that he is only a little higher than a 
soft-shell clam (plinky plink). Let me 
introduce you to my guest, Herr 
Haeckel. He is in the conservatory 
with the hyacinths.”” That there is 
some kind of ineffable joy in the con- 
fraternity of man and mollusks and a 
definite soul relief in not straining to 
be a little lower than the angels is a 
truth that will not seize upon the 
rational mind with the blinding force of 
a flash. It must dawn gently and gray 
upon the sensibilities like the moral of 
a problem play. But only let it dawn 
and we are safe to come in the sunrise 
of culture to the glad assurance that we 
are no longer to struggle with our des- 
tinies. It is enough to lie down with 
our origins. No other religious con- 
cept has such a broad basis of humility, 
for once on that sunny path man’s 
egotism will, in becoming as a little 
child, surely reach the pristine stage of 
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lollypops and mud pies, always provid- 
ing that it does not linger by the way 
too long with the star-eyed children of 
the grass, but pushes on faithfully to 
the primeval slime. 

In so far as such a Piety can be an- 
tagonistic to anything, it is antagonistic 
to what the new cult calls the Theolo- 
gic. It may even be said to be ruthless 
in this respect, but then all progress is 
ruthless in proportion to its indefinite- 
ness. In the clear eye of modern poesy 
any man who has systematized his 
knowledge and can give a categorical 
answer when his convictions are as- 
sailed is open to the suspicion of being 
theologic, and we fear he must go. 
Some grave doubts would probably 
attach to one’s character if he did not 
pocket the poet’s spoons after eating 
his dinner. Such an antique sin of 
omission is more likely to spring from a 
theologic bias than from any mercenary 
fear that the spoons might be plated. 
The emotional protest extends to all 
those prevailing forms of religious be- 
lief that include labor and suffering 
among their higher spiritual assets. 
Theology had neither rhyme nor 
reason. The new cult has rhyme at 
least and leads us gently to give over 
wrestling with our environment and 
embrace it, and this, as has already 
been said, takes us to our origins, for it 
was the prehistoric and untheologic 
anthropoid who made running water 
his ‘‘counsellor” and laid himself down 
in the dusk with the star-eyed children 
of the grass. 

If we do but rightly consider, there 
is much resource and assuagement in 
*‘the sod.’’ It is, indeed, our earthly 
ultimatum. We all arrive there sooner 
or later, and what is a disintegrating 
consummation of nature may become 
in the idealization of fatigue a loving 
anticipation. There are no bleeding 
hearts there. Those hearts that have 
been placed there have ceased both to 
beat and to bleed, and if naturalistic 
poetry can seize in advance upon the 
final restfulness, why is it not a great 
advance upon the sultry promises of 
Buddhism, which after all only puts 
Nirvana at the end of its system, lack- 
ing the audacity to put it at the begin- 


ning and to loll azurely with it all the 
way. Man will never 


Outweep his passion like a blustering day 
And be clear-eyed thereafter 


until with the superior culture of retro- 
cession he is able to shut off the exigent 
and imperative and be content to lie 
“‘enchanted and enraptured still.’’ It 
is true, the everlasting fray goes on. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman are still at it 
with their embattled hosts. Our men- 
tal horizons are dark with the conflict 
and the tides of the battle ebb and flow. 
There are voices calling to us from the 
ranks for help as The Good wavers and 
retires for awhile amid the smoke of 
error. But what is all this clamor but 
the old platitudes of good and evil that 
have been thundering so long, and why 
should we turn from the truce of God 
made with the crocus and hyacinth, to 
this old grime and discomfort? That 
were, indeed, to be again theologic, to 
fall into the old error of believing that 
poetry is ‘‘a crushed perfume exhaling 
from the sky” instead of being a fleet- 
ing odor rising from the sod. Of those 
old minstrels who learned in suffering 
what they lisped in song the worst that 
can be said is that “‘themselves from 
God they could not free”’ and they 
found God through humanity. That 
Bohemian soul in the streets of Paris 
no less than that theologic peasant in 
the heather of Scotland seemed to hear 
God’s voice through his pangs and not 
through his pleasures. 


Tumbled upon the world 
An ugly wretched wight, 
Here buffeted, there hurled, 
Mankind against a mite. 
When oft my misery 
A plaintive moan would wring, 
The good God said to me, 
Sing on, sad heart, O sing. 


This would seem to be the very de- 
spite of a rugged faith that could still 
turn water into wine and gives us the 
gayety of David himself, who, like 
Burns, when he stops to throw a bit 
of the ‘‘elder law”’ at a crushed daisy, 
does not forget that the ploughing 
must be done. With all due respect to 
Mr. Markham, who wanted to hang the 
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American hoe up among the memorials 
of a slavish past, it is just possible that 
Douglas Jerrold had a more cordial ap- 
preciation of nature, to say nothing of 
the soul of wit, when he said that, ‘‘if 
you tickle her with a hoe, she laughs 
with a harvest,” and it is practically as 
well as poetically certain that when she 
laughs in that platitudinous way, the 
world laughs with her. 

The infusion of insouciance into Piety 
answers very well to a new-felt want. 
The Norse spirit of the elder bards cer- 
tainly lacked the airy compulsion of the 
nursery, and it is the contemporane- 
ousness of self-sufficiency that in our 
Heretic transforms and etherealizes a 
cult that worships its own atoms, in- 
stead of the synthesis of which they are 
dumb slaves, and fraternizes with the 
lowest instead of the highest forms of 
life, turning from a Piety that struggles 
along the spirals of endeavor to a Piety 
that meanders along the level meads of 
comfort and that encompasses every 
labor-saving device and uses automatic 
lifts for every emotion. 

Our elder poetry made no provision 
for what may be called the untram- 
melled yearn—that protest of ennui, a 
little tired of the violence of its own 
volitions and harking back to the vor- 
tices of nature for some extraneous vio- 
lences such as the theatre affords. The 
desire 


To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round 
About the pendant world 


has given even the honored sage of 
Slabsides a spiritual wrench. 

Nothing less than this sublimation of 
political into spiritual freedom can 
whistle Plato, Swedenborg, and Rome 
down the viewless winds with an easy 
puff, and threaten with zxolian breath 
to ee even Moses, Isaiah, and 
David. e have to concede some- 
thing to the facile modernity which can 
combine the stately incorrigibility of 
Dr. Briggs with the swirling audacity 
of Bob Ingersoll in one demulcent and 
tint it so azurely. 

Perhaps our poet is presuming a little 
on the fact that there are no longer 
any inquisitor Jeffreys to roast poetical 
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heretics while they are young, and is 
exulting because the illuminating auZo- 
da-f¢s of Grub Street are extinguished, 
If so we can go farther and ask him to 
rejoice with us that there are no longer 
any critics worth the heeding who 
would write as much as we have written 
about Mr. Bliss Carman if they did not 
find his recreancy in his heels instead of 
in hisheart. There are possible heights 
in him for his later climbing, and we 
rather fondly believe that he will surely 
pass the crocuses and come at last to 
the true edelweiss amid the eternal 
snows, high up, and even, perchance, 
may find the footprints of Plato and 
Swedenborg, whowere there before him. 

It is only on those cooler heights that 
the voices of the Past come softened to 
us with Alpine efficacy, and they do 
not seem to come from the vales below 
where the kine are feeding, but to roll 
down from more dizzying heights, 
where the thunders play. Once there, 
he will remember perhaps what it was 
Swedenborg said about the ‘* Discreet 
Degree,’’ and recall Patmore’s attempt 
to catch it in the web of his lyrics: 

With whatsoever ’s lovely, know 
It is not ours, Stand off to see, 
Or Beauty’s apparition, so 
Puts on Invisibility. 


And what is this but taking off one’s 
shoes on holy ground. 

Mr. Bliss Carman will, we feel as- 
sured, not resent our picking him up at 
one phase of his development. We 
should not have done so if we were not 
sure of his birthright and his ongoing. 
There ought to be, though we are not 
sure that we have made it as plain as 
we feel it, something like affection in 
the little whip he has placed in our 
hands. But when we have flourished 
it in our weakling way we can only re- 
call how much better Coleridge swung 
it, as if indeed the young poet were in 
the eye of that seer. If Mr. Bliss Car- 
man does not bind this warning on his 
heart, he can at least paste it on the 
belly of his guitar: 


With those recreant and unbaptized heels 
Thou ’rt flying from thy bounden ministries, 
So sore it seems and burdensome at times 
To weave unwithering flowers. 
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Lettersand Reminiscences from Last 
Century 


FIRST PAPER 


IN the good old days before aggres- 
sive civilization cast its blighting re- 
strictions upon us, people in quest of 
the pleasures of society were tram- 
melled by no stereotyped rules, but 
éach one entertained his own particular 
friends, after his own characteristic 
fashion. This brought private eccen- 
tricities well before the public, for until 
the year 1710 there was no recognized 
Assembly in Edinburgh, and the 
amusements, held in such horror by 
the Presbyterian party, were indeed of 
a character most rightly described as 
promiscuous. Many a good story has 
mercifully been preserved of these days. 
We find them in Chambers’s ‘‘Tradi- 
tions’’ and Wilson’s ‘‘Memorials,” as 
well as in the odd pages throughout the 
various biographies which make the 
history of the eighteenth century a liv- 
ing reality to us. But between these 
days of reckless gayety and our own of 
solemn sobriety there was a delight- 
ful period of genial hospitality when 
friends united frequently and inform- 
ally to differ on politics or discuss the 
war, and if a man was needed to sing a 
song or support an argument Peter the 
caddy was despatched post haste to 
bring not only the coveted friend, but 
also the guests from his house, and, as 
often as not, the food from his table, 
lest there should be even the dread of 
too little at supper. People in the 
country were also keen to be refreshed 
by the gossip of the town. Here isa 
note from Archie Campbell * to Robert 
Sym, ‘Clerk to the Signet, the ‘‘Tim- 
othy Tickler’’ of Wilson’s ‘‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane.”’ 


KILLERMONT, April 13, 1805. 
MY DEAR S1R,—Living here the life of a hermit, 
I know only by report what is passing in this 


* The Right Hon. John Archibald Campbell, Lord Advo- 
cate in 1807, He married a sister of Lord Kineddar, M 
Anne Erskine, Sir Walter Scott’s early friend. Campbell 
assumed the name of Colquhoun on succeeding to the estate 
of Killermont, and died in 1820. It was on the d 
infant —— that Lady Nairn, then Miss Oliphant, wrote 
her beautiful poem, ** The Land o’ the Leal.” 
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strange world—would you write me often just now 
as to what is done or said by any or some, unless 
you have taken council’s opinion and are bid to 
hold your tongue? But then, I do not see how you 
can criminate yourself or what delicate correspon- 
dence or transaction of government you are ac- 
quainted with. Therefore write often all the 
gossip of Edinburgh. I cannot cry when I address 
you, but truly Iam in a sad humour, My resent- 
ment is buried in the grave and I feel for the many 
who now suffer in their feelings. All well here, 
except of ten twin lambs of five mothers one has 
died. If you could come out you would have a 
piece of good Stott, turnip-fed beef, or potatoe-fed 
pork—these animals, dead or alive, are inferior as 
companions to Mark Sprott* or Wilson+ or 
Jellicoe. : 
Yours truly, 
A. C, CoLquHoun, 


Mr. Sym was from home when this 
touching appeal reached him, but he 
was fortunately well qualified to re- 
spond heartily to the request for gossip. 
He reports the news from time to time 
that ‘everybody who is anybody is go- 
ing to London. Horner has gone and 
left Jeffrey his wig—which does not fit 
him at all. Mrs. Jeffrey is ill, but not 
seriously so.”” (She died a few months 
after this in August 8, 1805.) That 
‘Hamilton ¢ should lay aside his laced 
hat till he either get the knees of his 
breeches mended or a new pair.”” That 
‘*Brewster climbed the stair a few 
nights ago and only to say that the last 
star but one in the tail of the great bear 
has something queer about it ; he thinks 
it must be two stars but he is going to 
get a stronger glass at Murrayfield.’’ § 
How ‘‘the Friday club is in full swing 
and Andrew Coventry (Professor of 
Agriculture) is admitted a member.” 


* Sprott of Garnkirk. 
+ Wilson, afterwards known as “Christopher North,” a 
nephew of Robert Sym. 
¢ Probably ‘* Cockie Hamilton,” the last man in Edinburgh 
to wear a cocked hat. 
Mr. Brewster, afterwards Sir David, inventor of the 
ei etc., was at this time tutor in the of 
General Dirom, of Mount Annan, and oat with 
of each year in Murrayfield, probably in the old house of 
that name now standing amid a sea of villas. 
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That his nephew ‘‘John Wilson is at 
Oxford and has written as to expenses 
that he spent last five months about 
4170 which means that £400 in the 
year is the least possible he can do 
with’’—and so on. It is interesting to 
note that in this year, 1805, Scott came 
prominently before the public as the 
author of “‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

Here is another invitation to ‘‘Tim- 
othy Tickler,’’ dated the same year: 


St. JAMES’ SQUARE, Monday 5, 1805. 
DEAR Sir,—If you are disengaged on Saturday 
next may I request the favour of your dining with 
Mrs. Dundas and me at Belmont, where you will 
meet your friend, Mr. Rolland, and a small as well 

as a dissipated party. We dine at four o'clock. 
I am yours very truly, 
Rosert Dunpas, 


The Mr. Rolland here alluded to 
was Adam Rolland of Gask, Scott’s 
prototype in external circumstance for 
Councillor Pleydell. 

Letters, however, at the beginning of 
last century were not always of a 
friendly nature, as will be seen from the 
account of an absurd quarrel which 
took place between Mr. Blackwood, 
the well-known publisher, and a Mr. 
Douglas who imagined that his name 
had been used with disrespect in 
**Maga.” 

Mr. Blackwood writes: 


17 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH, 
May 13, 1818. 

S1r,—In the Glasgow Chronicle of yesterday I 
observe the following paragraph: ‘*‘ Yesterday 
forenoon, a gentleman from Glasgow (Mr. Doug- 
las) whose name had been impertinently introduced 
into Blackwood’s Magazine, horsewhipped Mr. 
Blackwood opposite to his own shop in Princes 
Street. As this gentleman was stepping into the 
Glasgow coach, at four o’clock, Mr. Blackwood, 
armed with a bludgeon, and apparently somewhat 
intoxicated, and accompanied by a man having the 
appearance of a shop porter, attempted a violent 
assault but without injury, the attack being repelled 
and retaliated by the free use of the horse whip. 
A crowd attracted by the occurrence speedily 
separated the parties.” 

The transaction to which the above refers having 
occurred’ in the presence of about one hundred 
people of all sorts, there can be no difficulty in ar- 
riving at the truth. 
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On: Monday between one and two o'clock Mr. 
Douglas entered my shop, assuming his most terrific 
frown said, ‘‘ My name is Douglas,” and laid his 
whip slightly across my shoulders and instantly 
strode off. I determined to do what I could to 
chastise the ruffian, so provided myself with a hazel 
sapling and took up my place at the door of Mac- 
kay’s hotel with my much respected friend, Mr. 
Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd). Mr. Douglas, having 
I suppose reconnoitered me from his position at the 
window, did not betray much alacrity in. coming 
forth, On the third blowing of the horn he ap- 
peared to start for Glasgow by the four o'clock 
coach, I sprang up and cudgelled him until weary, 
when I was led away reluctantly by my friend, Mr. 
Hogg, and an opportunity was afforded Mr. Doug- 
las of ** stepping into the coach,” the guard having 
obligingly delayed starting for ten minutes, on ac- 
count of the unavoidable engagement which had 
prevented one of the passengers from taking his 
seat. On his arrival at Glasgow he plucked up 
courage to pen the lying paragraph I have quoted. 
As to his brutal insinuation that I was intoxicated, 
I shall only mention that immediately after my 
chastisement of him; my shop was crowded with the 
first literary men in Edinburgh. They will confute 
such a monstrous piece of audacious falsehood. To 
those, indeed, who know anything of me and of my 
habits this malicious insinuation can need no detail. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, 


The Ettrick Shepherd now writes in 
great wrath because he has_ been 
likened to a shop porter: 


6 CHARLES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
May 13, 1818, 

Srr,—A copy of the Glasgow Chronicle has just 
been handed to me in which I observe a paragraph 
concerning Mr. Blackwood and a ‘‘ gentleman from 
Glasgow.” He says that Mr. Blackwood was ac- 
companied by ‘‘a man having the appearance of a 
shop porter.” Now there was no person accom- 
panying Mr. Blackwood but myself, and I do not 
take this extremely well, and should like to know 
what it is that makes him a gentleman and me so 
far below him, Plain man as I-am it cannot be 
my appearance ; I will show myself on the steps at 
the door of Mackay’s hotel with him whenever he 
pleases, or anywhere else. It cannot be on ac- 
count of my parents and relations for in that like- 
wise I am willing to abide the test. If it is, as is 
commonly believed, that a man is known by his 
company, I can tell this same ‘* gentleman” that I 
am a frequent and a welcome guest in companies 
where he would not be admitted as a waiter. As 
to the circumstances of the drubbing which Mr. 
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Blackwood gave this same ‘‘ gentleman from -Glas- 
gow,” so many witnessed it there can be no mis- 
take about the truth. 

JAMEs Hoce. 


The Ettrick Shepherd again writes: 


6 CHARLES STREET, May 23, 1818. 
S1r,—Yesterday morning I was disturbed by two 
gentlemen who made their way into my bedroom 
at about six o’clock in the morning, On recover- 
ing from my first surprise I understood that the 
object of this intrusion was to challenge me to 
meet Mr, John Douglas in the field of honour. 
But I had no hesitation with regard to the way I 
behaved having previously resolved to fight with 
no man. I therefore sent the two gentlemen to the 
police office as being in my opinion the fittest place 
for persons who had condescended to bring the 

message of one in Mr. Douglas’ situation. 
JAMEs Hoce, 


The Ettrick Shepherd seems to have 
been uneasy about the last step he had 
taken, for he and Mr. Lockhart paid 
Christopher North an early visit at this 
time, in order to ascertain what he, 
Wilson, would do in the circumstances. 
‘Thrash the fellow, or blow his brains 
out,’’ said the future professor of 
Moral Philosophy, turning round in bed 
and at once going to sleep again. This, 
however, did not satisfy Mr. Hogg, so 
he went on to Sir Walter Scott, in the 
hope of receiving more congenial ad- 
vice. Scott writes of the incident in a 
letter to the then Duke of Buccleugh: 


Our poor friend Hogg has had an affair of 
honour . . . two mornings ago about seven in 
the morning, my servant announced, while I was 
shaving in my dressing-room, that Mr. Hogg 
wished earnestly to speak with me. He was 
ushered in and I cannot describe the half-startled, 
half-humorous air with which he said, scratching 
his head most vehemently, ‘‘ Odd Scott, here’s 
twa folk frae Glasgow to provoke mey to fecht a 
duel.” ‘‘A duel,” I answered in great astonish- 
ment, ‘‘and what do you intend to do?” ‘Odd 
I just locket them up in my room and sent the 
lassie for twae o’ the police and just gi’ed the men 
ower to their chairge and I thocht I wad come and 
ask you what I should do. . . .” He had al- 
ready settled for himself the question whether he 
was to fight or not. The Glaswegians 


were greatly too many forhim. . . . They re- 
turned in all triumph and glory and Hogg took the 
wings of the morning and fled to his cottage at Al-. 
trive, not deeming himself altogether safe in the 


streets of Edinburgh. . . . I heartily wish he 
could have prevailed on himself to swagger a little. 


And so ended the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
affair of honor. 

About this time the society in Edin- 
burgh was exceptionally brilliant and 
full of notable characters. The town 
was alive with witty writers and bud- 
ding poets, while a_ sprinkling still 
remained of old legal dignitaries belong- 
ing to the ‘‘ three bottle wags”’ of the 
previouscentury. Mr. Robert Craig,* 
of Riccarton, the last male heir of Sir 
Thomas Craig, the great feudal lawyer 
of Scotland, did not die until the year 
1823, and continued to within a short 
period of that date to give parties at his 
house in Princes Street, No. 91, now 
an hotel. Here on a summer afternoon 
he would be found seated on the front- 
door step to receive his guests and en- 
joy the east wind, wearing old-fashioned 
clothes, knee-breeches, and cut-away 
coat, with enormous brass buckles on 
his shoes. He hated innovations of 
every kind, and used a whistle to sum- 
mon his servants, disdaining the mod- 
ern bell. Sir James Hall, father of 
Captain Basil Hall, was his friend, also 
two inseparable cronies, Lord Newton 
and George Ferguson, known on the 
bench as Lord Hermond. These three, 
with perhaps Mr. Sym to balance the 
table, would make up many a party, 
and it is recorded that *‘ Timothy 
Tickler ’’ took these gatherings so seri- 
ously that he was never known to speak 
during the meal (having something bet- 
ter to do with his tongue) unless to 
ejaculate to the passing maid-servant 
without raising his eyes from his plate, 
‘*Breed, lassie,” or, when the toasted 
cheese was placed before him, ‘‘ Have 
ye got any mustard about ye?’’ In 
spite of Mr. Craig’s intimacy with the 
Lords Newton and Hermond his din- 
ners were solemn and decorous. Ladies 
attended them. George Combe,t+ the 
phrenologist, would bring his aunt, 
Mrs. Margaret Sinclair, from St. Leon- 


* Pursuant to a deed of entail, Mr. James Gibson, W. S. 

(of the firm Gibson, Christie, and W: w), succeeded to the 

estate and assumed the name and arms of Craig, afterwards 

becoming Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart. But ae henins, No. 

ot Princes Street, went to Colonal Gibson. 

Pa George Combe married a daughter of Mrs. Siddons. He 
1 I . 
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ard’s Hill to the festivities, or old James 
Ferrier would come accompanied by a 
chair conveying his eldest daughter 
(afterwards the wife of General Graham, 
of Stirling Castle). The Ferriers, too, 
entertained largely, giving whist parties 
every night to which all congenial souls 
were welcome. Lady Augusta Claver- 
ing was their intimate friend and an in- 
veterate player. Andrew Combe* 
would often make up the rubber, with 
Sir Henry Raeburn or one of his 
daughters, while the three Misses Ed- 
monstone of Duntreath were to be 
found there every night, and paid the 
penalty of living next door to the gifted 
Susan Ferrier by having their eccen- 
tricities embalmed for the benefit of 
generations yet unborn, in the inesti- 
mable characters of “‘ Jackie, Grizzie, 
and Nickie.” Another great friend of 
the Ferriers, Raeburns, etc., was Law- 
rence Macdonald, the sculptor, who 
afterwards settled in Rome. He and 
George Combe had an amusing discus- 
sion about Fanny Kemble’s head and 
the bumps thereon. It seems that 
George Combe had felt Fanny Kem- 
ble’s cranial developments (she was at 
this time hardly grown up), and said 
privately to Mr. Macdonald that the 
organ of alimentiveness was a marked 
feature, meaning in plain English that 
she had the bump of greediness. The 
artist, seeing only a lovely face and 
radiant expression, denied the base 
insinuation. A few days afterwards 
Fanny went to Mr. Macdonald’s studio 
to have her bust modelled, and George 
Combe joined her in the kindly hope 
that his presence might relieve the 
tedium of the sitting. Whilst they 
were there the curtain was drawn aside 
and Mrs. Harry Siddons+ appeared in 


the doorway with a bag of raspberry” 


tarts in her hand. Instantly Fanny 
jumped up, leaving the position that 
the artist had been at some pains 
to place her in, and running to Mrs. 


*Dr. Andrew Combe first introduced those rules on health 
which have now passed into universal i puaee 8 cane 
windows at ni exercise, cold etc. i 
new system of preserving health went by the general name 
of Combeing among girls undergoing it a7 school, in honor of 
its originator, Dr. ‘Coube. i 

+ Mrs. Harry Siddons was a sister of William Murray, the 
celebrated actor. She married the great Mrs. Siddons’s 
tag son, and Fanny Kemble spent a whole year with 

er in Edinburgh. 
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Siddons, hugged her with one hand, 
while with the other she seized a tart. 
“‘There now, Macdonald, I told you 
so,’” quoth the phrenologist to the 
sculptor, and appealed to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, stating the case. ‘‘The proof of 
the pudding is certainly in the eating,’”’ 
she replied, pointing to Fanny, who 
had retired behind the sculptor in fits 
of laughter with her mouth very full. 
Among the many people who gave 
parties at this time none were more de- 
servedly popular than the Murrays,* 
and to sit in their drawing-room and 
see the various guests enter one after 
the other was a sight not easily forgot- 
ten. Mr. Lockhart, as the door was 
thrown open to admit him, would 
pause an appreciable moment on the 
threshold with the palms of his long 
hands pressed together as if he were 
about to take a header; this had an 
affected look, but it may have been the 
result of shyness. The Ettrick Shep- 
herd, on the other hand, can be ac- 


“cused of no false modesty either at his 


entrance or at any other time, for he 
would plunge into a room and throw 
himself, dirty boots and all, onto the 
sofa occupied by his hostess or her 
most distinguished guest. Christopher 
North would make his appearance talk- 
ing very fast about some new and im- 
possible theory, or how he had ceased 
to wish for anything in life except to 
be a dandy and wear patent pumps. 
(He was notorious for his slovenly 
dress.) Then there was Lord Jeffrey, 
with natty bows on his feet and precise, 
elegant manners, Lady Outram (mother 
of Sir James), always ready to tell a 
good story, Lord Peter,t in request 
everywhere as the wag of the town, 
Miss Goldie, who supplied Sir Walter 
with the sad tale of Jeannie Deans, 
James and Robert Sym Wilson, broth- 
ers of Christopher North, Sir John Mc- 
Neil, one of the handsomest men in 
Edinburgh, and his wife, Professor 
Wilson’s sister, one of the wittiest 
women, and her father-in-law, whose 
appearance a friend graphically de- 


* John A. Murray, Lord Advocate, 1834 and 1835, and 
under title of Lord Murray, from 1839. He died 1859. 
is wife was Miss Rigby, from Lancashire. 
+ Patrick Robertson, afterwards Judge in the Court of. 
Session from 1843. He died 1855. 
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scribed : ‘* Ay, that’s Colonsay—him wi’ 
the neck like a bul’ and the tail like a 
coo,” this last being a delicate allusion 
to the way his hair, done in a queue, 
stuck straight out behind him. There 
was also Mrs. Murray Keith, who told 
Scott the tale of the Highland widow; 
Sir William Hamilton, the metaphysi- 
cian, and his brother Thomas, James 
Wolf Murray, Lord Cringletie, who 
succeeded Lord Meadowbank on the 
bench, Lords Colonsay and Cockburn, 
Sir Alexander and Lady Keith of 
Ravelstone, the gifted Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder and his wife, a leader in 
society, the Andersons of St. Germains 
and their cousins of Mordune, and the 
witty Mrs. Johnstone,* author of ‘* Meg 
Dodd’s Cookery Book.’’ 

But the most celebrated of all was 
the inscrutable Miss Sterling Grahame, 
of Duntrune, whose power of disguis- 
ing herself—voice and manner—were 

——_— as to take in Lords Jeffrey, 
Coc burn, Rutherfurd, and Murray, 
and who, at a dinner party at Lord 
Gillies’, concealed her identity from 
Sir Henry and Lady Jardine, the Lord 
Chief Commissioner and Miss Adam, 
Dr. Coventry (Professor of Agricul- 
ture), the Chief Baron Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, and others. Sir Walter and 
Miss Scott were also at this dinner 
party, but they had been let into the 
secret of the hoax. 

To return to Lady Murray —the peo- 
ple above mentioned had, most of 
them, a standing invitation to attend 
her musical parties given once a week, 
at which entertainments Lady Murray 
herself always performed on the piano 
PPS agece ped my of Pet 4 er a 
votes, banded nto lbes, xplog, Hae, Miseres Johnstone, ony 
merrit wumman wha dri mks a peeing fad “ wull hae twuns 
in a twalmont. ” “In that case, replied the 


lady, “I shall take only half a Simpler. ie Johnstone 
died’ 1851, in Edinburgh. 
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in the most gifted style. Her husband 
also was fond of playing, but he was 
more fond, naturally, of eating, and 
when especially anxious to gratify this 
taste he would invite a limited num- 
ber, perhaps only two or three, to dine 
with him in his kitchen, where he and 
his guests sat round a well-scrubbed 
wooden table pulled as near the fire as 
safety permitted, so that the beef-steak 
or roast of mutton could be eaten abso- 
lutely red hot. After the company 
could hold no more they climbed, 
heavy-limbed, to the upper regions, and 
reposed on arm-chairs while Lady Mur- 
ray played to them on the piano. Mr. 
Lockhart attended many of these par- 
ties; here is a letter from him to Rob- 
ert Sym Wilson, the cashier of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland: 


DovucLas HOTEL, Monday Night. 
DEAR RoBERT,—I have met with a bad turn of 
luck arriving here all wet, &c., and behold, no bag. 
Everything I had with me has been sent with, or 
after, some wrong man, and I am now going to 
bed with the hope and faith that your charity will 
send mea clean shirt by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in case my things should not have arrived dur- 

ing the night. Yours ever, 
J. G. LocKHART. 


At the date of this letter, 1830, there 
was not a single railway in Scotland, 
although’ a line had just been opened 
between Liverpool and Manchester, by 
which the old stage-coach may be said 
to have received its death-blow. 

By the time that another generation 
has grown up, there will not be a single 
person left who has sat behind the rat- 
tling team, and listened to the winding 
of the merry horn, and the exit of this 
means of conveyance closes, not only a 
chapter in the history of last century, 
but it marks an epoch in the history of 
the world itself. 
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Leaves from Whitman’s Later Life 





(The Editor takes pleasure in presenting to readers of THz Critic the accompanying paper on the 


personal side of Walt Whitman. 


The article is an extract from the introduction to the forthcoming 


Camden Edition of ‘‘ Whitman’s Works,” which introduction has been prepared for the edition by 
Whitman’s literary executors, the late Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, Mr. Thomas B. Harned, and Mr, 


Horace Traubel.) 


THOUGH Whitman is often labelled 
he escapes all labels. There is no one 
influence by which he can be enclosed. 
He is too big for parties, partialisms, or 
schisms. He is too free for the bonds- 
man and too much in bond for the licen- 
tious. Whitman is thoroughly oriented. 
He has caught the sacred spell. And 
yet in the very process of orientation 
he wings his spirit beyond the obliga- 
tions of its ceremonialism. But Whit- 
man could not be roundly valued with 
the mysticism left out. He is the rally- 
ing centre of East and West. In his 
symbols the mystical abstract strikes 
light with the mystical concrete. Be- 
cause Whitman was a big man who 
weighed two hundred pounds, and 
could laugh at a joke, and could write 
poems about sex, some good people, 
even some of his biographers, have 
spelled his name in letters too gross 
even for censure. But Whitman will 
get his own only in that day and gen- 
eration which recognizes in his text the 
majesty of its superphysical ascents. 
To write of Whitman and omit the 
mystical is to write of the universe by 
ignoring it. For Whitman comes to 
literature not out of New York alone, 
but just as much from Singapore. He 
has no altar which will not serve as well 
in a Buddhist temple as in a Christian 
church and honor both. Or even on 
the highroad. The roots of Whitman 
go back of visible men and verified his- 
tory to races and zones pretercivilized. 

Whitman for years lived with his 
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brother George in Camden. He was 
particularly fond of George’s wife and 
had a very wholesome respect for her 
worldly judgment. He named her 
finally as his executrix. He respected 
George’s mechanical talents, but never 
looked to him for any literary sym- 
pathy. From the marriage of George 
had come a boy who was named for 
Walt, but who lived only a few years. 
Walt never looked to his family for 
spiritual acquiescence. He would say 
of George: ‘‘We have all brotherly 
feelings for each other. But George 
does not know me. Maybe I don’t 
know George, either.”” And he also 
said on one other occasion: ‘‘ ‘Leaves 
of Grass’ might just as well never have 
been written, so far as George is con- 
cerned. I guess George would have 
preferred me in another occupation.”’ 
Nothing need be superfluously added 
about Walt’s life in this household. 
So far as we know, it was serene, un- 
ruffled, and in the main lines satisfac- 
tory. Yet Walt was always looking 
forward to a “‘ranch” of hisown. He 
was often found talking about it. So 
when the Massachusetts incident oc- 
curred Walt felt flush, and took its first 
returus, along with five hundred dol- 
lars borrowed from George Childs, and 
purchased the frame ‘‘shack,”’ as he 
would call it, in Mickle Street, where 
he remained until his death. From 
this time he was better contented. He 
could do more or less as he pleased. 
Some of his discomforts were perhaps 
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increased. But the practical conscious- 
ness of freedom, at least, secured, more 
than compensated for the disadvan- 
tages of the move. He was not easily 
fixed into the domestic routine, and 
this abstraction, therefore, to a habitat 
of his own was of real significance. It 
is true he afterwards had a house- 
keeper. But the house was never for- 
mally ‘‘kept.’’ It always more or less 
kept itself. This had both good and 
bad results. . But Whitman came and 
went as he pleased, dispensed the sort 
of hospitality he preferred, and tied 
himself down at no time to scheduled 
meals and the formulas of sleeping and 
waking. He lived in a certain sense 
lawlessly. In the years during which 
this arrangement continued he was fond 
of his horse and carriage (the gift of his 
friends), fond of walking, and fond, last 
of all, in being taken out-doors in his 
wheel-chair. He kept going beyond 
all prediction. He loafed in the streets 
and on the ferry-boats, and took trips 
into the open country. He was occa- 
sionally called upon to lecture some- 
where. He wrote. He never seemed 
to be doing anything, and yet always 
gota good dealdone. This must have 
been an old trick. For while every 
one writing of Whitman in earlier years 
described him as lethargic and unsys- 
tematic to the degree of laziness, we 
discovered by the voluminousness of 
his note-books and the vast body of his 
miscellaneous literary remains that he 
must have worked like a Trojan. This 
quietism was his norm. He could tell 
a good story. He was full of quiet 
humor. He was without wit or epi: 
“gram. He had hauteur without quills. 


You could never get nearer than near.. 


He never wholly unbosomed. He al- 
ways kept ways open for retreat. He 
was not a frivolous talker. He was not 
given to quick reply. Everything he 
said impressed you as having come out 
of matured reflection. In _ business 
transacted by us together he was al- 
ways deliberate. If he was asked to 
decide a point for the printers or 
binders he would call for time. Leave 
it with him till evening. Let him 
browse with it overnight. But when 
finally he had decided and the decision 


proved to be a mistake he expressed no 
regrets. He was too wholesome to 
have remorses or despairs. Even on 
his deathbed he would laconically ob- 
serve: ‘‘Death may be next door, but 
we won't live with death in view.”’ 
His temper was imperturbable. Trau- 
bel worked with him for six years daily 
and saw him profoundly aroused to 
anger but twice. Piques were impos- 
sible to him. No querulous humors 
afflicted the invariableness of his cour- 
tesy. In the days of his severest physi- 
cal depression he remained sweet and 
without irritation. He was fond of 
saying good things about people. He 
got the better of all his enemies by 
treating them with the justice they re- 
fused him. He was at home when he 
was at home and he was at home where 
he was not at home. He could have 
given courts pointers on essential man- 
ners. And yet his range of behavior 
included the foot of the scale. With- 
out being tough himself he could make 
the tough see that he asserted no pri- 
orities. He was not literary. He read 
books and wrote books and yet he 
never got into biblical habits. You 
always got the human impression first. 
It is supposed by the guessers that 
Whitman was not familiar with literary 
history. No man ever got more from 
books than Whitman. But he never 
assumed for books the precedence that 
belonged to life. He postponed all 
professional grandeurs to the inarticu- 
late humanities of the average. He 
seemed to deport himself with the same 
humility before the simplest man and 
woman, as if saying: ‘‘ After you.”’ 
For years Whitman spent his Sun- 
days in Harned’s home. This was 
neutral ground. Here the visitors 
would come to find him. Here he 
would open his heart freely. Nothing 
under sun or moon escaped his obser- 
vation. He would talk philosophy, re- 
ligion, poetry, science. He had no 
opinions that he was interested in hid- 
ing and no opinions that he would brag 
about. You were struck with the vast- 
ness of his information. And yet you 
found him always more ready with 
questions than declarations. He was 
far more willing to have you talk than 
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BIRTHPLACE OF WALT WHITMAN, WEST HILLS, LONG ISLAND 


to talk himself. If he discovered that 
you had a specialty he was sure to get 
round to it and humbly sit at your feet. 
He made no attempt to shine. He was 
a man of spontaneous good-will, who 
gave to every occasion his prevalent 
humor. The Harneds did not find him 
an uncertain quantity, sometimes to be 
loved, sometimes to be feared. He 
was given to referring to Harned’s 
house as his ‘other home.’’ He wasa 
deferential guest. He fell in ration- 
ally with the plans and circumstances 
of the house. He liked to sit alone be- 
fore the fire or at the window. He 
loved to have the children playing 
about even when he did not play with 
them. He was not disturbed by their 
noise. Often he would be asked to re- 
cite and would do so, but he refused to 
recite his own poems. ‘‘I know none of 
them.’’ He was equable without com- 
promise, compassionate without weak- 
ness, In the Harned household he 
became such a necessary figure. Yet 
he anticipated no dates. He came every 
week. He did not come because he 
had promised, but because he loved to. 
““Every Sunday when I get up I say to 
myself: ‘I guess I'll go to Tom’s 
to-day.’’’ This resolution would come 


to him as freshly as if he had not said to 
Harned the day before: ‘‘ I guess I ’Il 
be there.’ It is not hard to see 
the connection between such personal 
habits and the sort of scripture we dis- 
cover in the ‘‘Leaves.”” Whitman 
seemed always new—always just made. 
When he lay there dying he gave us the 
notion of a man about to make a fresh 
start. Life in him never looked despair 
or surrender. At Harned’s he would 
discuss the last letter, the morning’s 
paper, the new book, and, best of all, 
somebody down the street perhaps— 
some generally unknown man or wo- 
man, who had had an accident and was 
recovering, or had a run of good luck, 
or had got left in the accidents of trade. 
Elbowing on so many epochal days next 
aman of this stripe, Harned found him- 
self enjoying a perpetual endowment. 
Though the visits ceased the visitor has 
always remained. 

Whitman was such a neighbor. He 
never took and never allowed the least 
familiarities. And yet everybody felt 
themselves full size in his presence. 
He did not make you think he was a 
man of genius and you were not. You 
suspected there was genius in the room, 
but you wondered who had it. A great 
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book expands you to its own size. A 
great man shares his level with you. 
You may be sure that if book or man 
makes you feel mean, that book or that 
man has spoken only in temporal ac- 
cents. Whitman was looked up in 
Camden by the so-called great and 
small of the world. He received them 
with equal courtesy and with the 
same reserves. His democracy always 
afforded the individual his escape. 
The individual was entitled to some 
primacy as against the crowd. But 
only enough. Not enough to make in- 
dividual and crowd enemies. Whitman 


was apt to prefer the greatly simple to 
the simply great. He did not run after 
men of power or parties. He saw no 
tuft brilliant enough to excite his ardor. 
He saw no ignominy ignominious 
enough to disarm his faith. He had 
friends whom others among his friends 
shook their heads about. But with 
Whitman these friends were not to be 
saints or sinners—they were to be 
friends. In consorting with his neigh- 
bors he was charged with lacking dis- 
crimination. But to one who had got 
past man’s crimes to man, discrimina- 
tion would be of no use: there is 

nothing to discriminate 








THE EARLIEST PORTRAIT OF WHITMAN 


between. He was unfail- 
ingly collected. We have 
seen him in trying and 
almost tragic situations 
absolutely aplomb. He 
was the coolest man in 
any crowd. In a case in 
which his horse was back- 
ing the carriage overboard, 
and in one instance of 
runaway, and in a railroad 
wreck, he kept his nerve. 
This triumphant manner 
carried him through the 
most difficult social passes. 
A woman who met him 
with some misgiving, re- 
marked : ‘‘ He has wonder- 
ful manners—they are not 
formal and accustomed, 
but they are manners.’’ 
He gave right and left. 
He served with money and 
served with service. He 
had poorer relations with 
whom he shared his little. 
He was loyal to the bone. 
He was loyal to family 
and friends. But, best of 
all, he was loyal to the 
crowd. For our primary 
debts are owed to the 
crowd. Whitman receiv- 
ed praise with humility, 
and blame with delight. 
But he always pursued his 
own desires. His birth- 
days were great occasions. 
It was in 1888 that the 
first of his birthdays was 
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celebrated. This was 
an occasion arranged at 
Harned’s home. No 
birthday since has been 
neglected. Its observ- 
ance in 1889 was a big 
affair, requiring the 
largest hall in Camden. 
In 1890 Whitman was 
still able to be about, 
and met with us at Reis- 
ser’s, in Philadelphia. 
This was the year In- 
gersoll got over and im- 
promptued across the 
table to Whitman for 
fifty-five minutes in a 
speech which Whitman 
thought the greatest 
piece of oratory he had 
ever enjoyed. The 
next year was our last 
with Whitman. He 
was at that time home- 
tied. So we arranged 
to have the dinner in 
his house. Until the 
last moment we were 
doubtful whether he 
would ever be able to 
get downstairs to join 
us. But he came, and 
we had a halcyon even- 
ing together. An ac- 
count of this may be read in ‘‘ Round 
Table with Walt Whitman,”’ which, Sy- 
monds wrote us from Switzerland, 
affected him ‘‘with a great solemnity 
and to tears.”” Whitman was never 
more royally simple, more proudly the 
democrat, than when detected thus in 
the bosom of his family—that family of 
comrades whose lives and his own were 
so inextricably one. The evening of 
the last meeting between Ingersoll and 
Whitman was asad one. Walt never 
got up from that bed. While Ingersoll 
fought to be cheerful, he realized that 
the stream of life ran low. But the two 
big men had their talk out and parted 
like lovers who were resigned to events. 
Ingersoll’s practical generosity to 
Whitman had been unprecedented. 
Whitman spoke of Symonds and In- 
gersoll as his best victories—‘* Symonds 
one of the most scholarly, Ingersoll one 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE IN MICKLE STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 


of the most magnetically spontaneous 
men on the planet.’’ But he never 
dwelt upon this as being final. To him 
only the general effect was final. He 
looked for native men and women with 
native moments to correlate the sub- 
stance of the ‘‘ Leaves.’ Some of his 


friends came to him urging that Inger- 


soll and Bucke were extreme. How 
could the ‘‘Leaves’’ be made respon- 
sible for any extravagance? ‘*They 
are men of first rank,’’ he replied; 
‘*men of the first remove or no remove: 
and I love men of that sort.’’ And he 
argued again: ‘‘What have I to do 
with men’s ideas, good or bad?’’ And 
he would intimate that he was neither 
for nor against ideas, but chiefly con- 
cerned about love. A woman at Har- 
ned’s asked him: ‘‘ What kind of love, 
Mr. Whitman?”’ and he replied: ‘‘ Just 
love.’’ We never discovered him in a 
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WHITMAN, AGED SEVENTY-TWO 


mood to argue men good or bad. He 
finally deposited every man in forgive- 
ness. Yet he was full of fire for the 
great ideas. He was capable of in- 
tensest emotion and of emotional ex- 
pression rigorously prophetic. Noman 
loved America better. And yet his 
America was not an affair of political 
His 


hurrahs, but of spiritual amens. 
America was not built on geographi- 


cal, but on human lines. He lamented 
certain then recent tendencies: ‘‘Thev 
are momentary. They leave the real 
work undone. The real America is not 
to establish empires, but to destroy 
them. Any America that stopt with 
America would be a story half told.’’ 
In Harned’s parlor he warmly declared 
to a group of arguers: ‘‘ America is not 
railroads, but men. No matter how 
. good your railroads, your men must be 
better. The chief thing is men. 
America is the influence that will make 
men possible. And this America can 
be as active in soil not technically 
America’s as in America itself.’’ When 
Whitman said religion, he meant all 
religions. When he said America, he 
meant all races. And when he saw 
America expanding, he did not see it 
going armed with gun and club. He 
was not a controversialist in these later 
years, yet he entertained convictions 
whose virile utterance was pentecostal. 
He opposed all policies in state or social 
lifé which threatened to set the courts 


and customs against the people—which 
victimized the people to privilege and 
caste. He was in favor of intercon- 
tinental emigrations. Speaking of 
America he said: ‘‘ Let them all come. 
We can digest them all.’’ He was 
sometimes quoted as an enemy of 
churches. But one of the last things 
he said was this: ‘‘I am only opposed 
to churches because I am in favor of 
the church.’’ Such reminiscent evi- 
dence, which could be indefinitely ex- 
tended, shows how well sustained was 
his interest in contemporary life. He 
did not share in any scholarly antipathy 
tothe newspaper. He looked to it for 
the ‘‘abstract and chronicle’’ of his 
time. Whitman was only physically a 
sick man. He did no sick thinking. 
He had no sick passions. One hour 
before he died he counted his own 
pulse, and announced that he was 
about done for. He labored under no 
delusions. He practised no self-decep- 
tion. He had none of the old-man 
querilities. The youth of this man’s 
old age kept his thinking perennially in 
seedtime. He died from the bottom 
up. His head was the last to go. Said 
the autopist after his death: ‘‘He 
must have lived weeks by mere force 
of will.”” Knowing from near by all 
the trying conditions of his last sick- 
ness, we marvelled that no extension of 
physical feebleness dimmed the lustre 
of his brain. In the three months 
from December 17, 1891, to March 26, 
1892, he died a thousand deaths. It 
is a thing, however, that need not be 
dwelt upon. For most other men die 
plucky deaths, fighting to the last ditch. 
Whitman would say himself, referring 
to the boys in the hospitals: ‘‘They 
all died handsomely.’”’ He died hand- 
somely. 

Whitman died March 26, 1892. The 
last entry in his diary was this: ‘Dec. 
2 x 4th x 2d, 3d day & night g’t suffer- 
ing. 

Whitman’s funeral was wholly with- 
out parallel in America. It is not diffi- 
cult to create a furore over the remains 
of the generals and the statesmen, 
whose grandiose stature excites an im- 
mediate reward. It is far more difficult 
to gain the public eye or ear for an ab- 

















straction: and literary, philosophic, 
and religious effects are abstract. So 
that Whitman’s appeal was to an ele- 
ment in the human psychus hard to 
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chaically uncorrupted emotion, For 
hours, while the body lay exposed in 
his home, a stream many thousands in 
number passed by, and was only finally 














WHITMAN ON THE WHARF AT CAMDEN, N. J. 


reach and puzzling to hold. Yet the 
appeal was made and its success was 
eminent. While the outpouring was 
vast, it seemed concerted. It re- 
sembled the flow and overflow of some 
irrevocable and inexplicable but ar- 





cut off by a necessary time limit. From 
the Delaware ferries to Harleigh, a dis- 
tance of perhaps three miles, the roads 
were busy with the people coming and 
going, and with fakirs who sold fruits 
and a strange miscellany of wares. It 
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WHITMAN DURING HIS LAST ILLNESS 


was not so much the funeral as the 
merrymaking. It possessed the kaleid- 
oscopic features of the country fair. 
The faces of the people were even glad 
faces. For while the people were not 
glad that Jesus was dead, they were 
glad that He had lived. It may be that 
few of the strolling mourners knew 
more than vaguely why they had un- 
dertaken their errand. Some funda- 
mental urge had swept them from their 
moorings intoacurrent. Whitman had 
always been familiarly one of the peo- 
ple’s own. He had gone among the 
people with their own manners and 
with their own sympathies and with 
their own entire unaffectedness. He 
had dedicated his virile faith to the 
average service. These crowds showed 
some apprehension of that unequivocal 
award. For it was award. He had 
awarded his being to them. He had 
given all. Not an atom was left alien. 
If Whitman could have wished for any 
tribute it would have been the gift of 
the popular gladness. He had come 
among them strange and distrusted, 


and had departed as one of conceded 
kin. Whitman did not like lachrymose 
funerals. The funeral was not a moral 
confessing defeat, but a pilgrimage 
chanting victory. And it was in this, 
never in a dejected, spirit, that we as- 
sembled at Whitman’s grave. We had 
desired to escape all attitudinizing. 
No rote of church, no chemistry of 
criticism, would have harmonized with 
a life so optimistically and so impul- 
sively charged. The words addressed 
to Whitman’s death by the several 
friends who were chosen to speak were, 
therefore, free of all amalgams on the 
one hand of ecclesiastical, and on the 
other of philosophic, despair. And the 
scripture of the occasion was drawn 
from all sources, with relevancy and 
resolution. 

Whitman often repeated an old re- 
mark of his own: ‘‘If I regret anything 
it is perhaps that I have not said 
enough for the criminals and the out- 
casts.”’ When asked what he thought 
he had done by living, he replied: *‘I 
think I have got a foothold on which 

















honestly to die.’’ Traubel, just a 
couple of days before Whitman’s death, 
plied him in this way: ‘‘ Your books are 
not the Walt Whitman who will die to- 


morrow. They are the Walt Whitman 
who will live: eternally.”’ To which 
Whitman himself added: ‘‘You are 


right—they are that or they are no- 
thing; and they are by the same sign 
not the John Smith or any other fellow 
who will die, but the John Smith who 
is doomed to go on eternally and live.”’ 

**Leaves of Grass,’’ at Whitman’s 
death, had paid all its debts to criticism 
and wiped off most of its scores with 
tradition. It had got away from the 
simply diatribal aspects of its contro- 
versies. Whitman was only modestly 
confident when he said: ‘‘We came to 
measure a few sights and sounds our- 
selves, and I think our. measurements 
will keep.’’ It is often announced with 
a precipitate sniff of victory that 
though Whitman wrote for the people, 
the people have refused to hear him. 
Even if that was wholly true, it would 
not dispose of Whitman. It leaves him 
where it found him—prophet. In an 
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unpublished letter we find Emerson re- 
ferring to Whitman as ‘“‘the people’s 
darling and their champion.’’ Whit- 
man did not die feeling that he was un- 
derstood, but he died confident that he 
was to be heard. He felt that his 
message was fundamental—that its 
meanings came out of the deepest back- 
grounds of history; that it was, 
perhaps, so far the most pregnant reve- 
lation from the god in man to itself. 
This colossal supposition was relieved 
of all stain of. egotism by Whitman’s 
abstractions of its claims from himself. 
He delivered the message in his own 
name. But any other name would 
have served as well. He felt that the 
universe was utilizing him. And while 
he was proud enough to make prepos- 
terous demands, he was humble enough 
to dissipate these demands ina univer- 
sal benefaction. He was not distressed 
because any present half democracies 
failed to connect with him. He saw 
democracies die in democracy. And 


he knew that, whatever happened to 
democracies, democracy would know 
its own face in the glass. 





WASHINGTON IRVING 


(Painted from life by Charles R. Leslie, R. A., and 
photographed for the first time, for THe Critic, 
from the original in the possession of Ames 
Van Wart, Esq., Ville d’Avray, France) 


























AT “SUNNYSIDE ” 


Where Irving Worked and Wandered 


By ELLA STRYKER MAPES 


TIME has so enriched some places 
with historic and literary associations 
that their very names are significant of 
achievement. Tarrytown is one of 
these places; history has marked it with 
indelible strokesand Washington Irving 
has cast about it a never-dying spell. 

There are few places in America 
where traditions and memories are so 
cherished; yet the modern spirit is 
there too. The old Albany post-road 
is alive with bicycles and automobiles, 
the buzzing of trolley cars enlivens 
the streets, and nearly every delivery 
wagon boasts its telephone number. 
All the way out to ‘“‘Sunnyside” we are 
thinking of how the lawns of the pres- 
ent have spread over the meadows of 
the past. Beautiful mansions now stand 
on the sites of ‘“‘those spacious farm- 
houses, with high-ridged, but lowly 
sloping roofs, built in the style handed 
down from the first Dutch settlers.’’ 
So manifest are the many changes that 
it is with a sigh of relief that we turn 
into ‘‘Sunnyside Lane,’’ for here are 
the trees and vines, the glimpses of 
brook and dell—all unchanged since 
Irving walked and rode through this 


pleasant byway. There is the big wil- 


low which must have delighted his 
heart by its perfect symmetry and the 


way itcatchesthesunbeams. Soon after 
we pass it, the road winds through the 
entrance, and a short distance beyond 
stands the home of Washington Irving. 

*‘Sunnyside’’ itself has seen some 
additions, though the front of the 
house is still the same, and in the 
library we find many things as he left 
them. Of all the treasured possessions 
none is so eloquent as the brown quill 
pen—rusty with the ink left upon it 
after the writing of the last word traced 
by Irving’s hand. The eye often wan- 
ders back to it as we move about 
among the books and pictures gathered 
in the plain room with its low ceiling 
and casement windows. Over the fire- 
place is a large painting of Washington 
Irving, and the walls are hung with odd 
drawings of himself and his characters. 
Of great interest is the portfolio beside 
his desk containing sketches by Wash- 
ington Allston—the original Darley 
illustrations for Irving’s books—and 
autograph pictures of William Cullen 
Bryant and other authors. The book- 
cases, wherein the novels of Irving’s 
friend, Sir Walter Scott, occupy a 
prominent place, are suggestive of the 
days when Irving strolled along the 
banks of the Hudson seeking a shel- 
tered nook in which to enjoy these 
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well-worn volumes. Perhaps 
there is no better indication 
of character than the books 
aman accumulates. Certain 
it is that one need look no 
farther than these shelves to 
know that Irving’s taste was 
for the best, though every- 
thing in the room betokens 
the refinement that charac- 
terized his life. 

As we leave the library, 
the impression of culture fol- 
lows us and still lingers as 
we stand upon the black and 
white squares of the marble 
doorstep between two little 
old seats overhung with 
vines. From this point a 
magnificent sweep of river, 
hill, and dale delights the 
eye, and one cannot help 
wondering how Irving, with 
his romantic nature, could 
live in such a place and not 
write poetry. Everything is 
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TREES THAT SHADE THE GRAVE 


conducive to the courting of the muse, from the ivy-clad peaks of the gray stone 
dwelling to the glorious Hudson panorama; but though he keenly appreciated 
the charm of it all, poetical inspiration seemed to be lacking. 

However, if Irving did not write poetry, he has made ‘‘Sunnyside’’ a poem 
in itself. Endowed with great natural beauty, cultivated by the hand of taste, 
and hallowed by the presence of the genial author, its atmosphere is classic, and 

















WHERE ANDRE WAS CAPTURED 


it is with reluctant steps that 
we leave the green-gabled 
house among the stately trees. 

Sauntering back to Tarry- 
town, over the road much 
travelled by Irving, you are so 
occupied with thoughts of him 
that before you realize it, the 
walk of more than two miles 
is over and Christ Church is 
reached. Involuntarily your 
glance passes from the curb- 
stone where Irving’s carriage 
so often stopped, across the 
sidewalk to the door in the 
square bell-tower through 
which he entered the church. 
If you are fortunate enough 
to know the gentle pastor, who 
was a personal friend of Irv- 
ing’s, he will tell you how the 
interior has been changed— 
how the pine pews opening 
their doors on side aisles have 
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been replaced by oak pews, 
having no doors, and open- 
ing onacentreaisle. Then, 
with pardonable pride, he 
will show you the old pine 
pew once occupied by the 
famous author. It is placed 
on the right side of the chan- 
cel, and above it isa gray and 
white marble tablet bearing 
the same inscription as the 
simpler one on the outside of 
the church. 

Speaking with the author- 
ity of one who knows, this 
pastor, whose courtesy be- 
longs neither to yesterday 
nor to-day, but to all time, 
in the heart of every gentle- 
man, talks of Irving’s char- 
acter and sunny disposition 
in such a delightful way that 
one feels the author must 
have here found a kindred 
soul. This personal touch is 
all that wasneeded. Asyou 
close the church door, you 
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IRVING’S RESTING-PLACE 


feel that you have been very near to Irving himself, and if you speak at all, it is 


in lowered tones. 


Leaving the ivy-covered church and passing on down Broadway, we come to 
the once wild spot where Major André was captured, now marked by a monu- 

















CHRIST CHURCH, TARRYTOWN 


ment. 

The trees and underbrush 
amid which André’s captors 
concealed themselves have 
long since disappeared and in 
their place has arisen a group 
of artistic homes. Among 
the many changes along the 
road to the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, one notices the 
tennis courts now occupy- 
ing the once “‘fragrant buck- 
wheat fields breathing the 
odor of the beehive,’’ and 
further along you pause on 
the stone bridge wishing it 
was the wooden one that 
originally crossed the brook 
raving ‘‘among broken rocks 
and trunks of fallen trees.” 
But not even this structure of 
to-day can dispel the charm 
of yesterday, for as we gaze 
absent -mindedly into the 
““wide woody dell’’ we hear 
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the sound of beating hoofs and ‘‘Icha- 
bod ”’ dashes across the bridge pursued 
by the phantom that left only a ‘‘shat- 
tered pumpkin ”’ as proof of its exist- 
ence. 

Crossing the haunted bridge we 
stand in front of the old Dutch Church, 
built of Holland bricks and Westches- 
ter County stone and surrounded by 
the graves of those who once wor- 
shipped within its quaint walls. ‘‘The 
locust trees and lofty elms”’ still shade 
the belfry where hangs the bell, cast in 
Amsterdam and bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Amsterdam, 1685, Sz Deus pro 
nobis quis contra nos?’ (If God be for 
us, who can be against us?) 

While you stand there, trying to 
picture the settlers coming up the hill 
to dedicate this church, built over two 
hundred years ago, perchance a native 
may happen along, and, if he be talka- 
tive, he will tell you that the old win- 
dows were purposely placed high so 
that if the Indians shot any arrows into 
the church they would pass over the 
heads of the people sitting in the pews. 
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This makes you realize that Tarrytown 
has more than a ‘‘yesterday ’’—it has a 
day before yesterday. 

On the left of the church is a little 
gate in the stone wall. It stands open 
as if inviting you to follow the narrow 
path up the slope covered with time- 
stained gravestones. Crowning the 
hillside rising out of the depths of 
Sleepy Hollow is Washington Irving’s 
resting-place. It is a quiet spot, en- 
circled by a thick hedge and shaded by 
“‘high trees, between which peeps may 
be caught at the blue hills of the Hud- 
son.”’ Only the birds and insects break 
the stillness and occasionally a leaf 
flutters down upon the honored grave 
marked by a plain headstone. The 
peace is perfect, seeming almost like a 
benediction. In such an atmosphere 
one naturally dwells upon the virtue 
and gentleness of this pioneer of 
American literature—this gentleman 
who lived and wrote so well—whose 
spirit animates the whole _ region, 
though the voice that charmed the 
world has been silenced for many years. 
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A Memorial Sonnet 


By 0. C. AURINGER 


ALL men have marked, along life’s mountain tops 
How broad and varied was his soul’s domain 
With earnest crags, the fruitful, fair champaign, 

And hollows brimmed with sunshine, cloistered copse ; 

But few how high, by what sky-reaching props 
That realm was lifted heavenward o’er the plain, 
Or known how native to his ear that strain 

Hymning the Highest through a thousand stops. 

Not his the travail of some pilgrim wight 
Who buys with pain a space whereon to spread 
His narrow death-couch upon sacred sod ;' 

Familiar there, he has but said good-night, 

And drawn around the curtain of his bed, 
And laid him down upon the breast of God. 
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THE FIRST TAMMANY WIGWAM 


Literary Landmarks of New York 
By CHARLES HEMSTREET 
FOURTH PAPER 


WHEN the eighteenth century was 
within two years of its close, a group 
of men, per- 
haps half a 
dozen in all, 
made up the 
writers of 
New York. 

The city 
then lay be- 
tween’ the 
Park(aname 
that had 
just been be- 
stowed upon 





“ the Com- 

THOMAS PAINE mon of old) 

(From the seal at Lewes) and the Bat- 
tery; with 

Broadway, the main _ thoroughfare 


of the town, sending out tendrils of 
narrow streets to tangle and turn 
about themselves in such persistent 
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fashion that they were never to be 
straightened out. Quite abruptly, 
where the Park began, Broadway 
dwindled from a street to a lane, but 
with a strong branch thoroughfare to 
the east which, with the advent of 
years, was to become Park Row. It 
was not a new thoroughfare by any 
means, since, as far back as the days of 
the Dutch governors, it had been the 
one road that led up through the 
forested island. 

There faced the road, and so quite 
of necessity faced the Park as well, a 
square building, its front so taken up 
with windows and doors as to cause 
wonder that there should be any pre- 
tence whatsoever of a front wall. Not 
an attractive building, with these many 
windows always staring, like eyes, 
across the road into the Park, but one 
to be remembered because; for one 
reason or another, it could well be 
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called the literary centre of the town. It was rare in the days when the 
Here it stood, the first Park Theatre, Park Theatre was new, just as it is rare 
towering above its neighbors, glisten- nowadays, for writers to be of a prac- 
ing in its newness. tical turn of mind. But in this little 
group, oddly enough, there was 
one man of business. He was 
the proprietor of the theatre, 
and although he wrote plays, 
and painted pictures, and wrote 
books, William Dunlap was a 
man of affairs. His home was 
around the corner in quiet Ann 
Street, which in another hun- 
dred years came to be a very 
noisy street indeed, crowded 
with venders of every sort of 
odds and ends that can be 
imagined. A block away, 
around another corner in Beek- 
man Street, on the south side 
below Nassau, was Dunlap’s 
home when he had given up 
the theatre, settled down to 
. Smee literature, and got to writing 
as «2 his important books, ‘‘ The 
Sas a5! Bs a Theatre ’’ and the 
ae e istory, Rise, and Progress 
are ea of the Arts of Design in the 
eee United States.’’ While he was 
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THE THOMAS PAINE MONUMENT yet managing the theatre, Dun- 
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lap’s favorite strolling-place was up 
along the parkside, past the Brick 
Church, and so on a few steps across 
Nassau Street to where Spruce Street 
has its start. On any pleasant after- 
noon he could be found standing on 
that corner, for a time at least, before 
the door of Martling’s Tavern, 
where the Tammany So- 
ciety had its first home. 
Looking at that first 
Wigwam after this 
lapse of time, it 
seems _ pictur- 
esque enough, 
and it must 
in truth have 
been so, for 
the enemies 
of the Tam- 
many So- 
ciety were 
in the 
habit of 
referring 
to it as 
the ‘‘Pig- 
pen.” A 
frame 
building, 
low, rough, 
and un- 
painted, 
with a bar- 
room at one 
end,a kitchen 
at the other, 
and _ between 
the two a “‘long 
room,” some steps 
lower than the 
general floor,—that 
was Martling’s. 

In the tap-room at Mart- 
ling’s, after an evening in which 
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the actor’s memory. Since that time 
the grave has been cared for, and the 
marble tombstone, later erected by 
Edmund Kean, still stands amid the 
bushes close by the entrance door of 
the chapel. 
It was in the year 1810 that Cooke 
played at the Park Theatre, the 
first foreign ‘‘star’’ to come 
to the city and to attract 
the townspeople in 
such wise that they 
» almost mobbed 
the play-house in 
A, their efforts to 
see him. It 
was this same 
Cooke, who, 
hearing 
many speak 
of a young 
actor 
who had 
played 
there the 
year be- 
fore, said, 
**T should 
have liked 
to have 
seen this 
Payne of 
yours.” 
Cooke saw 
him the next 
year, and 
they. appeared 
together ‘in this 
same Park The- 
atre, Payne play- 
ing Edgar to 
Cooke’s Lear. 
The name of John 
Howard Payne did not 
then have the significance that 
it came to have later. 





the untimely death of 





George Frederick Cooke | 
had -been’ discussed, | 
Dunlap announced his | 
intention of writing a || 


THOMAS PAINE, AGED 67 
(After the portrait by Jarvis) 


For he was known only 
as a youth who had 
acted Norval in the 
tragedy of ‘‘Douglas’”’ 








life of his actor-friend, 
who then lay in a new-made grave 


in St. Paul’s churchyard. The book 
was written, and though few re- 
member the volume now, it was 


widely read and served to keep alive 


with such fiery earnest- 
ness as to be proclaimed the ‘‘ Young 
American Roscius.’’ Whocould have 
foreseen that adventurous ‘‘ boy actor”’ 
grown to manhood, and writing a song 
that was to live and be known the world 
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over by reason of its appeal to all 
hearts? 

In Broad Street, scarce a foot of 
which is left untrod by the footsteps of 
the writers of the city, Payne was 


* born. Around the modest house that 


bore the number 33, near to Pearl 
Street, he first toddled with baby 
steps, and the ‘‘broad”’ street, where 
the canal had been, was his first jour- 
ney when he could walk. His parents 
moved to East Hampton, on Long 
Island, so early in his childhood, and 
so many of his childish days were 
passed in the fields there while his 
father taught school in the Clinton 
Academy, that East Hampton is often 
spoken of as the place of his birth. 
But for all that the ‘*lowly thatched cot- 
tage ’’ of his song was there, and for all 


that much of his later 
life was passed in 
foreign countries, 
Payne loved the city 
of his birth and took 
occasion many times 
to say so. 

In London, when 
ill-luck bore hardest 
upon him, he wrote 
‘*Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,”’ and gave 
“Home, Sweet 
Home ”’ to the hero- 
ine as her principal 
song. He received 
the honors of New 
York when he re- 
turned for a_ brief 
period, twenty-two 
years after his boyish 
triumph at the Park 
Theatre, and was so 
affectionately re- 
membered that 
when, a decade later, 
he died in far-away 
Tunis, it was felt that 
he should not be left 
in a foreign land. 
But, although this 
sentiment wasstrong, 
it was not until 1883 
that his body was 
brought to America. 
Then, for a day, the 
coffin lay in state in the City Hall, 
in the Governor’s Room, close by a 
window from which a view could be 
had of where the old Park Theatre 
had stood, just across the stretch 
of green sward. And the people, in 
honor of the man whose one song had 
thrilled an entire world, filed past the 
sealed coffin by the thousands, and 
shed many a tear that day. 

One of the tortuous streets springing 
from Broadway, starting close by 
Trinity Church, winding away to the 
east, and mingling with other streets 
until brought to an abrupt halt by the 
river, was called, and is still called, 
Pine Street. In the first days of the 
nineteenth century it bore no sugges- 
tion, save in name, of a forest that once 
stretched above the city. In those 












good old days when the Dutch held 
full sway, Cornelius van Tienhoven 
was the bookkeeper of the West India 
Company, and when he married the 
stepdaughter of Jan Jansen Damen, 
the bride brought him as dower a slice 
of this forest. When, later, a clearing 
was cut through the wood it was called 
Tienhoven’s Street. But such a name 
rang too strongly Dutch for those who 
served an English king, and when the 
English came they quickly called it 
King Street. And so it remained until 
after the Revolution, when, in remem- 
brance of the Dutch forest, the name 
was changed to Pine Street. 

Now, whether it was pure accident 
or whether he searched and found the 


prettiest street in all the town, it is ; 
nevertheless a fact that here Dr. Elihu : 
Hubbard Smith had fixed his home, ; 
scarce more than a block from Trinity ; 
Church, and here he wrote much of his ; 


verse. Here, too, in his house, on 
many a Tuesday evening, met the 
Friendly Club, and at these meetings, 
following the custom of the Club from 
thé time that Washington lived in the 
city, each member in turn read a pas- 
sage. from some favorite author, thus 
giving impetus to the conversation. 
In Dr. Smith’s parlor, joining in 
these discussions, sat William Dunlap, 
Charles Brockden Brown, James Kent, 
Joseph Dennie, and all the writers of 
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CORNER STONE OF THE PARK THEATRE 


the circle. It was Dr. Smith who 
wrote the prologue: for the Park 
Theatre upon its opening, and not a 
member of the Friendly Club but at- 
tended the first performance. 

It is small wonder that Charles 
Brocdken Brown was the foremost 
member of the Club. He had just 
claim. Thrusting aside criticism and 
advice, ignoring the fact that he was an 
invalid, facing the hardship that must 
be overcome, he’ stood forth as the first 
writer in America to support himself by 
his pen alone. The Bar, even though 
there was ever so fair a prospect of his 
earning a living by it, could not attract 
him against his natural desire. The 
writings of this determined genius 
could not but be successful. Seeking 
no friends, but having many, preferring 
the single companionship of Dr. Smith, 
with whom he lived, Charles Brockden 
Brown wrote his novel, ‘*‘Wieland,’’ 
and followed it in the next three years 
with ‘‘Ormond,”’ ‘‘Edgar Huntley,’’ 
“Arthur Mervyn,” ‘‘Jane Talbot,” 
and ‘‘Clara Howard.’” Many a man 
of the pen, in admiration of the iron 
will of this first American novelist, 
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finds a delight in thinking of him and 
in following his footsteps along Pine 
Street and the lower end of Broadway 
to the Battery. 

In the days of bereavement follow- 
ing the death of Dr. Smith, the com- 


* panion of Brown’s solitude was Joseph 


Dennie. Often in the intervals of 
work they wandered through the quiet 
Park, and many a time they knelt to- 
gether in the Brick Church, a square 
beyond the Park Theatre, with the 
memory of their dead companion 
strong upon them. The shadow of 
their friend’s death was still over them 
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when they parted, and Joseph Dennie 
went to Philadelphia to start his maga- 
zine, The Portfolio, which was to cause 
the name of ‘‘The Lay Preacher’’ to 
ring through the land. He was in 
Philadelphia when Brown, in 1803, 
started the Literary Magazine and 
American Register. But the next year 
he was in New York again, occasionally 
joining in a literary partnership in 
which there was a third member now, 
for Brown had married the daughter of 
Dr. Linn, the Presbyterian minister. 
The years rolled on, and Brown sought 
to fight off death by terrific work. But 

death only clutched 
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of Streets un the City of New Yorkin 1827. 


him the tighter. The 
strolls with Eliza- 











beth, his gentle- 
hearted wife, grew 
shorter and shorter 
and less frequent, 
until they ceased al- 
together six years 
after his marriage, 
and another land- 
mark in the literary 
history of the city 
had gone down. 
There was one 
stately and studious 











member of the 
Friendly Club who, 








it is recorded, could 
seldom be persuaded 
to go to the Park 
Theatre except on 
the ‘‘great nights.” 
James Kent, then a 
professor of law at 
Columbia College, 








‘praseed Rarvsin Street 


when not at work 
(those were rare mo- 
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ments indeed), loved 
best to wander over 
the college grounds. 
These are now lost 
beyond all tracing in 
the overcrowding be- 
tween the City Hall 
and Hudson River. 





Jones Street 


Then it was a de- 
lightful country spot. 
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THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL, 1800 


by the riverside, he strolled up Broad- 
way past the hospital with his friend, 
Dr. David Hosack, and the two dis- 
cussed at length the Elgin Botanical 
Garden that the physician had just 
laid out three miles above the city. It 
was this James Kent who came to be 
Chancellor of New York and whose 
memory lives in his ‘Commentaries on 
American Law.” 

Beyond the city, separated from it in 
summer by a mile of marshy and un- 
tilled land, in winter by a dreary waste 
with a single road leading across a 
snow-bound way, lay the village of 
Greenwich. A dreamy little country 
place that had been an Indian village 
before the settling of New Amsterdam ; 
with lines of peaked-roof houses on zig- 
zagged lanes, and now and again, in 
the midst of a farm-like garden, a 
rambling house of stone, with great 
square windows and gables enough 
for half a dozen houses. The village 
might have been thousands of miles 
away from New York for all the like- 
ness it bore to it. 

On a dusty and rarely travelled lane, 


that led from the village towards the 
city, lived a man who had won the 
hearts of Americans by writing ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense,’’ but who lived to reap 
their hatred by writing ‘‘The Age of 
Reason,’’ a deistic argument against 
Christianity. In the quiet village his 
house was pointed out as the abode of 
a friendless man, and when they spoke 
of him the villagers whispered the 
dread name—Tom Paine. 

There he lived with Madame Bonne- 
ville and her two sons, the only com- 
panions he cared to have near him save 
his own thoughts. In that picturesque 
spot he was fully content to pass his 
final days in solitude and marked con- 
trast to a life of energy and excitement. 

It is close upon a century since that 
time, and the pilgrim feet that seek to 
follow Paine through Greenwich Vil- 
lage must walk Bleecker Street (the. 
dusty lane in much changed form), 
must pass Grove Street, and the fourth 
house from the corner, on the north 
side, walking towards the east, is 
Paine’s. It was humble enough in the 
days when he lived there. It is far 
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humbler now in contrast to the build- 
ings that have grown up about it. A 
two-story frame house, the ground floor 
is made into a store as though it made 
an effort to keep up with the business 
character of the street. Two brick 
structures rise above it on each side 
and seem to have forced the roof toa 
frightful angle, so different is it from 
its new neighbors. Once Joel Barlow 
went to see Paine there, and the two 
spent almost an entire day beside a 
front window, talking of many things. 
Paine recalled the troublous days of the 
French Revolution, when he had writ- 
ten his ‘‘ Age of Reason ”’ in the Prison 
of the Luxembourg, and had given it 
to Barlow to finda publisher. The au- 


thor of the ‘‘Columbiad ”’ often spoke 
of the visit later. 

The dusty road where the house 
stood, even though it was little trav- 
elled, came to be too noisy a place for 
Paine, for in his illness even the chance 
passer-by irritated him. So he moved 
away to a house in a near by field, so 
far from the road that he found abso- 
lute quiet. In after days Grove Street 
swept this home away and another 
building, numbered 59, is pointed out 
as the place where Paine died, shortly 
after his removal. 

The hatred of many people followed 
Thomas Paine even after death, and 
there could be no rest for an advocate 
of infidel opinions in a town where 
dwelt descendants of stern Huguenots. 
His body was taken to New Rochelle, 
and there, refused burial in hallowed 
ground, was finally laid to rest outside 
the town, in a corner of the farm given 
to him by the State in recognition of 
his services in the cause of the Colonies 
against the mother country. Ten years 
later William Cobbett, the English 
radical, an ardent admirer of Paine, 
visited New Rochelle, and, seeing the 
neglected grave by the wayside, had 
the bones dug up one night and 
spirited away to England. In another 
twenty years the followers of Thomas 
Paine had grown in number, and the 
Paine Historical Society erected a 
monument over the empty grave by 
the roadside. But on this spot, where 
no rest liad been permitted him in life 
or in death, it seems rather to mock 
than to bless his grave. 
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Young’s “Night Thoughts” — 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


Not long ago I heard a curious little 
anecdote. A lady gave a trifle to a 
poor old couple, telling them to spend 
it on a Christmas dinner. She enquired 
afterwards whether the dinner had been 
satisfactory and was met by an apology. 
The pair, it appeared, had been on their 
way to the butcher when they passed a 
bookstall upon which was displayed a 
copy of Young’s “Night Thoughts.” 
It suggested the reflection that the 
pleasure given by a dinner was transi- 
tory, whereas the book would soothe 
the remainder of their lives. They 
sacrificed the lower to the higher appe- 
tite, and every one will hope that they 
never repented the decision. I won- 
dered whether Young would have been 
duly gratified could he have foreseen 
the incident. Few, indeed, he might 
have said, are the authors who give real 
pleasure to any one more than a century 
after their death. Perhaps, too, as a 
moralist, he should have been more 
pleased by the favor of the compara- 
tively uncultivated class than hurt by 
the blame of superior persons. The 
vulgar read, if they read at all, because 
they really enjoy. The critic is apt to 
ask the irrelevant question whether en- 
joyment is correct. This reflection 
might console Young if he had been 
forewarned of another judgment. In 
1857 George Eliot wrote a scathing re- 


* view of Young and his works. She said 


very forcibly that he was a time-serving 
parson of the period who masked a low 
moral sentiment under an affectation 
of lofty religious emotion. M. Thomas, 
of whom I am about to speak, attrib- 
utes to this review rather more influ- 
ence than I can quite admit. He thinks 
that it checked a reaction towards 
Young indicated by recent publications 
of his works. George Eliot, however, 
was not then able to speak ex cathedra. 
Moreover, the article was anonymous 
and appeared in a review the circula- 
tion of which was not only limited, but 
limited to the class which of all others 
was least likely to care for Young. 
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Jeffrey or Macaulay, at the height of 
their popularity, might do something 
to check or stimulate a rising taste. An 
attack in the Westminster Review upon 
a work accepted as edifying by the re- 
ligious world would, I fancy, be more 
likely to rouse its admiters’ wrath than 
to quench their zeal. When the essay 
was collected in George Eliot’s essays 
it revealed for the first time to most 
readers that he had ever been attacked 
in modern times. My own impression 
was, I confess, one of surprise that she 
should have thought it worth while to 
trample upon so obsolete an idol. I 
can agree with M, Thomas that the at- 
tack was one-sided. Indeed, it repre- 
sents to some degree the bitterness of 
a deserter. George Eliot had been a 
student of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts’”’ in 
her youth; she quotes a passage which 
she still admired and knew by heart, 
and apologizes for dwelling chiefly 
upon the defects, which she mentions 
in order to excuse her alienation. The 
denunciation illustrates the change 
which had come over her own religious 
views. Still as she states objections 
which are certainly felt by many other 
people, they help to explain the decline 
of Young's popularity. Most of us, I 
suspect, who have read the ‘‘ Night 
Thoughts” at all have a vague sense of 
something unsatisfactory. The solem- 
nity somehow takes us the wrong way ; 
the tone is uncongenial in spite of the 
undeniable ability; it recalls the frame 
of mind produced by the old-fashioned 
*“Sunday book” of our childhood, 
when on some false pretence of story- 
telling or poetry we were beguiled into 
a second edition of the morning’s ser- 
mon. But even considered as a sermon 
there was something jarring in the sub- 
stance, though we could not precisely 
say what. That was what George 
Eliot endeavored to explain, and, I 
fancy, with some success. 

Meanwhile Young has found a com- 
mentator of whom he would have every 
reason to be proud. M. Thomas has 
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investigated him in the most approved 
and thorough-going fashion. He has 
made elaborate enquiries into the biog- 
raphy, unearthed materials neglected 
by all previous biographers (including 
the humble author of an article in the 
last Dictionary), and, though the data 
are still provokingly scanty, has made 
the story as clear as we can ever hope 
it to be made now. He has gone 
through Young’s half-forgotten plays 
and satires; traced their sources and 
their relation to previous literature; 
expounded the true significance of the 
** Night Thoughts’’; analyzed the 
minute peculiarities of language, meter, 
and style; extracted Young’s critical 
principles from his various prose works; 
and, to say nothing else, has given full 
accounts of his literary influence in 
England, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Spain. No classic could desire more 
exhaustive treatment, and it must be 
added that, though one doubts at first 
whether the subject is worth the labor, 
the results are given with the lucidity 
and good arrangement which a French- 
man does not smother under his erudi- 
tion. He shows sufficiently that Young 
had remarkable abilities and that his 
works mark an important stage in our 
literary history. Perhaps some of us 
may feel the stings of conscience, and, 
taking down the ‘“‘Night Thoughts ”’ 
from the dusty corner of the library, try 
to rekindle the dying flame of enthusi- 
asm. I will give as honestly as I can 
the result of such an experiment in my 
own Case. 

I will start, however, with M, 
Thomas by considering the man him- 
self. George Eliot confirmed her lit- 
erary verdict by insisting upon the facts 
of Young’s career. M. Thomas’s re- 
spect for his author has led him to in- 
terpret them in a more favorable sense. 
The result seems to be that after the 
most careful researches the framework 
of established fact is so shadowy that it 
might be plausibly fitted to a varying 
interpretation. We can dwell lightly 
or harshly upon certain indications, but 
when all is said, we have to rely upon 
rather vague presumptions. The biog- 
raphy at any rate illustrates the change 
which was taking place in the position 


of the English man of letters. Young, 
born in 1683, was five years older 
than Pope, who, however, became the 
literary dictator while Young was still 
struggling for fame and died just as 
the older man established his reputa- 
tion by the ‘‘ Night Thoughts.’’ Eng- 
lish authors of a later date have often 
cast a longing glance to the days of 
Queen Anne, when poets, dramatists, 
and essayists were winning solid re- 
wards from political magnates. They 
go over the list—Congreve, Addison, 
Prior, and the rest—and wish that 
they too could be made commission- 
ers of hackney-coaches or even rise 
to be secretaries of state. The next 
era was to be dominated by Walpole, 
**Bob, the poet’s foe,’’ as Swift called 
him, who would not throw away money 
without a more substantial return than 
a play or a complimentary epistle in 
verse. Young, who was over thirty 
when Anne died, had entered the race 
under the earlier conditions. He had 
become a law fellow of All Souls in 
1708, and the position raised him above 
the level of the mere hack-author. 
Vague reports that his youth was not 
so eminently respectable as his later 
yeats are of little importance, and 
though he seems to have owed his posi- 
tion to personal favor rather than to 
special academical distinction, he had 
no doubt shown marked intellectual 
promise. Two of his friends were join- 
ing in the competition for patronage. 
Tickell, with whom he was especially 
intimate, became one of Addison’s 
“little Senate’’ and was to receive a . 
comfortable appointment when Addi- 
son himself had patronage to distri- 
bute; William Harrison, who, like 
Young, was a Winchester man, had 
been taken up by Swift, when his sud- 
den death, pathetically described in 
the ‘‘Journal to Stella,” cut short a 
promising career. It was quite in 
order for Young to have similar aspira- 
tions. Though he did not leave Ox- 
ford for London, he saw something of 
the wits, and we catch one or two 
glimpses of him at the clubs where the 
patrons and their clients met to talk 
politics and literature—and some other 
matters. He showed his powers by 




















poems which are mainly in the contem- 
porary fashion, and was plainly quite 
ready to receive a due acknowledgment 
of their merits from either Whigs or 
Tories. An _ epistle is addressed to 
Lord Lansdowne—one of the twelve 
peers created to neutralize the Whig 
majority in the House of Lords—and 
he is enthusiastic over the Treaty of 
Utrecht which all sound Whigs were 
denouncing. A more remarkable poem 
on the ‘‘ Last Day ”’ is loyally dedicated 
to Queen Anne, who has the best 
reason for expecting that day with con- 
fidence. The poet sees her soaring on 
that occasion through ‘“‘the first and 
second heavens” and into boundless 
spaces ‘‘on the other side of creation” 
till his imagination fails in the effort. 
Another poem, celebrating Lady Jane 
Grey, is dedicated to the Countess of 
Salisbury, whose beauty and virtue 
might be expected to “‘work a sort of 
miracle ’’ and ‘‘make our very senses 
and affections converts to our religion.” 
Meanwhile the Whigs Steele and Ad- 
dison paid him compliments and he 
probably contributed some trifles to the 
Guardian. On the death of Queen 
Anne he lamented the national loss in 
another poem, but dries his tears by 
reflecting upon the accession of so 
noble and universally beloved a mon- 
arch as George I. Young was not a 
keen politician like Steele on the one 
side or Swift on the other, and perhaps 
is not to be blamed for the judicious 
detachment which allowed him to pay 
compliments all round. His dedica- 
tions, however, exceeded even the wide 
limits allowable in those days so far 
that he became ashamed of them him- 
self and tried to suppress them. That 
to Lady Salisbury seems to have been 
not quite barren in results. 

The old circles were broken up at 
the Queen’s death. Addison soon 
afterwards went to Ireland and then 
married his countess, and the “‘little 
Senate ’’ ceased to meet. The Tories 
were demoralized and dispersed. Swift 
retired to eat his heart out in his 
deanery, and Pope, now making his 
fortune out of Homer, had always 
found the club-life too much for his 
constitution. Young remained for a 
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time at Oxford and was now looking to 
success on the stage—then by far the 
most profitable kind of achievement. 
Two of his tragedies were produced 
soon afterwards, but meanwhile his 
orbit was affected by his attention to 
an erratic and not quite heavenly body. 
Wharton is still perhaps best remem- 
bered by one of Pope’s most brilliant 
and, it would seem, most accurate 
portraits: 


A constant bounty which no friend has made, 
An angel tongue which no man can persuade ; 
A fool with more of wit than half mankind; 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined ; 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 

A rebel to the very King he loves ; 

He dies, sad outcast to each Church and State, 
And, harder still, flagitious yet not great. 


Wharton, who was just emerging from 
his minority when he made Young’s 
acquaintance, had already shown his 
eccentricity and his ‘‘angel tongue.’’ 
He had married a wife, deserted her, 
gone abroad to flirt with the Pretender, 
and returned to support the Whig 
Ministers. They gave him a Duke- 
dom, it appears, to attach him.to their 
side. Young had already taken him 
for a patron, and, besides abandoning 
other prospects, gave up his claim to 
two college livings in consideration of 
a pension. He stood for a seat in 
Parliament in the Duke’s interest, and 
he was rewarded by other tokens (not 
clearly ascertainable) of the Duke’s 
bounty. He was ready, that is, to be- 
come a creature of this meteoric digni- 
tary. There was nothing in this, as M. 
Thomas fairly argues, positively dis- 
reputable. Wharton hoped to remedy 
the deficiencies of his education under a 
tutor of literary distinction. The pair 
once spent six weeks at the Duke's 
country house ‘‘talking Latin,” and at 
the end of the time the pupil, we are 
told, talked Latin “‘like that of Tully.” 
He would be able to quote Horace in 
the House of Lords. Young, however, 
one would suppose, must have seen 
some startling symptoms. In 1721 
Wharton, who had personal reasons 
for disinterest, denounced Ministers in 
high moral tones for their suspicious 
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tenderness to the South Sea specula- 
tors. A remarkable retort was made. 
A Bill was brought in for the suppres- 
sion of blasphemy and justified on the 
ground that a “‘ Hellfire Club”’ existed 
of which Wharton was president. 
About the same time Young’s tragedy, 
the ‘‘Revenge,’’ was produced, and it 
was published next year with an ex- 
travagant dedication to the Duke, who, 
said Young, had suggested the best 
scene in the play and to whose bounty 
he owed his present fortune. Whar- 
ton, he thinks, had emulated the spirit 
of a Regulus in his parliamentary per- 
formances. Wharton meanwhile was 
getting into difficulties; he had lost 
4#120,000 in the South Sea _ business, 
and after a time vanished to the Con- 
tinent to join the Jacobites. It is cer- 
tainly not proved that Young’s fault 
was not an innocent belief in a brilliant, 
if eccentric, young man. Indeed, it 
seems that Young showed a want of 
worldly wisdom in his selection of pa- 
trons; he flattered the wrong people, 
but this amazing panegyric is hard to 
reconcile either with common sense or 
any sense of personal dignity. 

Young’s ‘‘ Revenge’”’ became a stand- 
ard play after a time, but had little suc- 
cess at the first performance, and he 
now took to satire. A gentleman whose 
hopes of preferment had so broken 
down might naturally be in the satiric 
mood. M. Thomas maintains, more- 
over, that the state of British morality 


‘ at that period was especially low. I 


will not argue the point, but I fancy 


that no satirist ever lived who could, 


not plausibly explain his indignation by 
such a pretext. Swift was uttering his 
misanthropy through the mouth of 
Gulliver about the same time: but 
Swift is not a man to be summoned as 
an impartial witness. Of him, if of any 
man who ever lived, it may be said that 
his wrath meant bitter personal disap- 
pointment and disgust with the human 
species as well as with the period. In 
point of fact, I can see no reason to 
suppose that the general moral tone 
was much better or worse just then 
than it was just before or just after. 
In one direction undoubtedly there 
were grounds for a severe judgment. 
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Political corruption was conspicuously 
flourishing. Swift’s verses ‘‘upon read- 
ing Dr. Young’s satire’’ suggests the 
obvious comment. Young, while oc- 
casionally denouncing corruption in 
general, discovers that the King and 
Walpole and Dodington are models of 
all the virtues. To Swift, of course, 
they were the embodiment of the evil 
principle, and Young’s attacks upon 
vice are uttered in the same breath with 
praises of its chief patrons. The author 
of the ‘* Drapier’s Letters’ might well 
protest. In fact, Young was doing 
his best to get a share of the good 
things distributed by Walpole and his 
colleagues for a sufficient considera- 
tion. He had made acquaintance with 
Bubb Dodington, who has become fa- 
mous, thanks to his memoirs, as the 
very type of the lowest political jobbers 
of the age. In 1722 he was staying at 
the splendid mansion which Doding- 
ton had just built in Dorsetshire and 
was charmed (so we are told in a poetic 
““epistle to Dr. Young’’) with his 
host’s flowing Burgundy and wit. 
They talked of architecture and the 
dinner over their wine and pipes. The 
writer calls upon Young to take a 
higher flight and sing the praises of the 
““godlike ’’ monarch, 


Lovely though great and awful though serene, 


known to mortals as George I. Young 
was quite ready to take the hint. His 
zeal was stimulated by one substantial 
note. In 1726 he received a pension of 
#200 a year. It may have been given 
for his literary merits, though probably 
they would not have been recognized 
without Dodington’s interest, and 
Young seems to hold that he had ren- 
dered some services in return. In those 
days a pension would probably imply 
that he had been employed as a politi- 
cal pamphleteer, but no traces remain 
of such work. Swift observes that he 
had to flatter knaves or lose his pension. 
If flattery was to be the consideration 
he certainly did something. He pub- 
lished a poem to Walpole (upon his in- 
stallation as Knight of the Garter) so 
unctuous that, like his dedications, it 
had to be suppressed. About the same 


















time he suddenly took orders. The 
reason, as M. Thomas plausibly sug- 
gests, may have been that he wished to 
qualify himself for the wardenship of 
All Souls, which was just becoming 
vacant. The chances of other prefer- 
ment would not be less in his new 
career, He became chaplain to the 
Princess of Wales—soon to be Queen 
Caroline—and on the death of George 
I, received the honorary appointment 
of chaplain to the new King. He 
showed his loyalty by certain naval 
odes, now simply comic in effect, for 
Young was at his worst in such per- 
formances, which were ridiculed by 
Fielding at the time. Substantial pre- 
ferment, however, did not come; and 
Young considered himself to the end 
of his life as a man with a grievance. 
The question is raised why he was 
neglected. The first problem would 
be why he should have been rewarded. 
He was as yet known chiefly as a play- 
writer and asatirist. Play-writing was 
so little of a recommendation that 
Young had withdrawn his last tragedy 
from the stage upon his ordination as 
unbecoming to his new character. The 
most respectable pretext for church 
preferment in those days was the con- 
futation of a Deist. Young had done 
nothing in that direction and certainly 
had not the claim which, thanks to 
Queen Caroline’s unusual perspicacity, 
raised Butler to the bench some years 
later. Personal connection with the 
Ministry would in those days supply a 
more effectual motive. Young, as M. 
Thomas shows, had been indiscreet 
enough to pay a visit to Bolingbroke 
and Pope, who were staying together 
at Dawley. That, no doubt, might 
rouse Walpole’s suspicion. In any 
case, however, it seems that Young 
was ill-advised enough to drift towards 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was at 
this time being also courted by his 
friend Dodington. Soon afterwards 
Frederick stood godfather to Young’s 
‘only son, and such a connection would, 
of course, be fatal to any favor from 
Walpole. Young never mentioned his 
old patron again, and, indeed, it seems 
to show imperfect appreciation of facts 
that he should have been still com- 
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plaining of neglect when he had given 
so plain a mark of adherence to the 
head of the Opposition.* He tried 
afterwards to court the Pelhams and 
especially the Duke of Newcastle, the 
great dispenser of patronage in later 
times. He made piteous appeals to 
the Duke in 1747, declaring that his 
neglect amounted to infamy and re- 
proach. In 1758 he was still applying 
to Archbishop Secker, who made a 
rather cruel reply to the old gentle- 
man, now seventy-five. Secker is 
unable to be of any service, but sarcas- 
tically observes that Young’s fortune 
and literary eminence put him above the 
need of advancement and that his senti- 
ments are no doubt of corresponding 
elevation. At last, upon the accession 
of George III., Young got his one bit 
of preferment; he was appointed 
“Clerk of the Closet’ to the Queen 
Dowager; and about this same time his 
friend Dodington at last wriggled him- 
self into a peerage, to die soon after- 
wards. 

Now, looking back upon the story, 
we may agree with M. Thomas that 
Young had done nothing absolutely 
contemptible. He had not “‘ratted ”’ 
or been employed in the baser kind of 
political service. But it is equally clear 
that there is no indication of any inde- 
pendence of spirit. He had flattered 
great men, the splendid Chandos, for 
example, and Macclesfield (the chan- 
cellor who was soon afterwards im- 
peached for corrupt practices), as well 
as Walpole and Dodington and Ches- 
terfield and Compton and Newcastle. 
He had not deserted the Whigs, and 
had no temptation to desert the be- 
stowers of patronage. His adulation 
must, of course, be judged by the 
standard of the time, but even judged 
by that standard it was so lavish that 
he was himself ashamed and other peo- 
ple scandalized. Pope, though with a 
little too much bragging about it, was 
setting an example of literary indepen- 


*In 1733, if M. Thomas gives the date rightly, Young was 
applying to Lady Suffolk, the King’s mistress, and asking her 
toapply to Lord Townshend. As Townshend had certainly 
left the Ministry and retired finally to the country in 1730, 
the date has been doubted, and M. Thomas has not quite re- 
that Townshend still 


moved the difficulty by discoverin; 
dy Suffolk’s influence 


held some small office. «rr as 
was coming to an end, the application would show that 
Young was curiously ignorant of the true state of things. 
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dence. Young represents a survival of 
the weaknesses of the old generation. 
He believed in patronage when the sys- 
tem was dying out. His ties to Oxford 
seem to have kept him outside of Lon- 
don society, though he knew some of 
the leaders. He had an erroneous im- 
pression that the great men were on 
the lookout for literary genius, and was 
unreasonably disappointed when they 
did not rise to his baits. He was not 
the man to anticipate Johnson’s sturdy 
revolt against patronage; and when he 
failed to get his rewards, became queru- 
lous and embittered. We need not be 
too hard upon the poor man; we may re- 
member that weakness of a similar kind 
may be rather disguised than obsolete 
even at the present day; but certainly 
we cannot find any trace of the mascu- 


’ line courage and cheery spirit which 


attracts us in his elder contemporary, 
Steele, for example, or in his junior, 
Fielding, in spite of their many errors. 
Secker’s sneer was perhaps ill-timed, 
but it marks the impression of the 
times. Young was not the man to feel 
that he could stand upon his own 
merits, and that the disgrace, if any, 
would fall upon the men who failed to 
recognize them. 

I must still, however, speak of the 
later history which led to his master- 
piece. Young took the college living 
of Welwyn in 1720, and in 1731 mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth Lee, a widow with 
three children and daughter of the 
Earl of Lichfield. To George Eliot it 
seemed clear that the attraction was 
the lady’s wealth and rank. The mar- 
riage no doubt brought him into con- 
nection with some influential people. 
M. Thomas, however, shows that she 
had been 4eft penniless and disposes of 
the first charge. Such indications as 
exist are in favor of a real affection and 
a happy marriage, and Young is en- 
titled to an honorable acquittal. Ten 
years later Lady Elizabeth died, and 
the event brings us to the ‘‘Night 
Thoughts.’’ It is connected with a 
very pretty problem for the writer of a 
literary biography, upon which I must 
venture a few words. Young declared 
emphatically that certain facts men- 
tioned in the first “‘Night” really sug- 


gested the poem. ‘* Thy shaft,” he 
says, in a characteristic apostrophe to 
Death, 


Thy shaft flew thrice and thrice my peace was slain, 
And thrice ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn, 


In plain prose, three people died within 
three months. Their poetical names 
were Lucia, Philander, and Narcissa. 
Lucia is clearly Lady Elizabeth. Phil- 
ander and Narcissa were identified al- 


most directly with Lady Elizabeth’s . 


daughter and her daughter’s husband, 
Mr. Temple. The marriage took place 
in 1735, and in 1736 the Youngs had 
gone with the Temples to Lyons, 
where Mrs. Temple died of consump- 
tion. The identification, however, is 
difficult. Young in the poem says that 
as Narcissa died in a country where 
heretical ceremonies were forbidden, 
she had to be buried clandestinely, and 
he becomes eloquent in bestowing de- 
nunciations upon the bigotry of this 
proceeding. Now Mrs. Temple was 
buried regularly in the Swiss cemetery, 
though the service had to be performed 
at night. Moreover, Philander in the 
poem dies before her, whereas Mr. 
Temple returned and made a second 
marriage. The death of Lucia, that 
is, Lady Elizabeth, again did not fol- 
low for more than three years. M. 
Thomas here suggests a very feasi- 
ble identification— Philander, he says, 
was not Temple, but Young’s special 
friend, Tickell, who, in fact, died 
within three months of Lady Eliza- 
beth. Two deaths are thus explained; 
but then who was Narcissa? Here 
arises an intricate controversy. In the 
first life of Young (1765) it is said that 
Narcissa was his daughter, and that 
she died not at Lyons, but at Mont- 
pellier. Montpellier is again mentioned 
in a life of 1777. A few years later 
(1787) certain British tourists at Mont- 
pellier found that the natives were sub- 
scribing for a monument to be placed 
upon Narcissa’s grave. The bones of 
a young girl were discovered at the sup- 
posed place, and a gardener remem- 
bered that his assistant, since dead, had 
been employed in the clandestine burial 
and related incidents which agreed with 
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the account in the poem. By this time, 
indeed, it had been translated and be- 
come very popular in France. The 
gardener’s memory had obviously been 
refreshed from this source, and the 
story grew in distinctness and in time 
threw out a later variant with some 
palpable inconsistencies. M. Thomas, 
of course, admits that there is nothing 
strange in the growth of the legend. 
Given British tourists and French sen- 
timentalists ready to drop a tear, there 
will never be a want of intelligent 
gardeners with tenacious memories. 
The mention of Montpellier probably 
started, and therefore does not corrob- 
orate, the story. Montpellier was then 
the favorite health-resort for British 
travellers, and, indeed, the party in all 
probability was on its way thither. A 
biographer likes to be specific and it 
was a very easy slip to put Montpellier 
for the vaguer South of France. I 
have often made worse blunders. M. 
Thomas, however, holds that this early 
statement makes probable a real foun- 
dation on fact. If so, we have to find 
a real Narcissa, who must have died in 
1740, in the period fixed by the other 
two deaths, when Young must have 
taken her to Montpellier and who 
passed for his daughter. Now, in the 
first place, there is no trace that Young 
ever had a daughter, and it is implied 
by other statements that he had not. 
In 1751, again, Young himself told a 
German interviewer that Narcissa and 
Philander were Mr. and Mrs. Temple, 
and that they died about the same 
time. The old gentleman was clearly 
diverging from the truth. M. Thomas 
infers that he had some mystery to 
conceal. There is, he has discovered, 
a suspicious gap in the register at 
Welwyn. Young, he suggests, may 
possibly have had an_ illegitimate 
daughter, who was perhaps adopted by 
Lady Elizabeth, and she may have died 
at Montpellier under the alleged cir- 
cumstances. The conjecture is a bold 
one, and suggests one obvious diffi- 
culty. If it be correct, we must sup- 
pose that Young left Welwyn in the 
middle of the winter immediately after 
his wife’s death, took a girl who had 
passed for his daughter to France, 
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where she died (as he puts it) “snatched 
in her bridal hour.”’ He then pub- 
lished a poem which at once became 
famous, fully describing the facts. Peo- 
ple at once began to ask who Narcissa 
was? Now, everybody in Welwyn 
must have been discussing the vicar’s 
sudden departure after his wife’s death 
with a girl who must have been known 
to them. Is it conceivable that she 
should have vanished without leaving 
the slightest trace of her existence? 
Could all the people in a country town 
have missed so obvious an identifica- 
tion or failed to give information to the 
curious? * ° 

Another hypothesis, I must confess, 
seems to me easy and obvious. Young 
was indulging in poetic license and was 
not oppressed by any guilty mystery. 
He had no doubt been moved by the 
sudden death of his step-daughter and 
had been annoyed by the restrictions 
upon the burial of Protestants in 
France. When Lady Elizabeth and 
Tickell died within three months, it 
struck him that the situation would be 
more pathetic if Mrs. Temple’s repre- 
sentative were made to die in the same 
period, and the exaggeration of the 
clandestine ceremony would give a 
good chance for rhetoric. In his state- 
ment to the German he wasa little em- 
barrassed by his consciousness of the 
fiction and modified the story to evade 
a full confession of his manipulation of 
historic truth. This, indeed, implies 
that Young was exploiting his sorrow 
in a way not quite pleasant. But is 
there anything in his character to make 
that improbable? M. Thomas's hy- 
pothesis implies that he lied, in any 
case. Moreover, the other references 
to Narcissa, especially to her bridal 
hour, apply to Mrs. Temple better 
than to a girl who, in Mr. Thomas’s 
theory, can hardly have been more 
than ten or eleven at the date of her 
death. 

I will say nothing of Young’s later 

*M. Thomas here makes a slip—almost his only slip, I be- 


lieve. He tries to find some independent proof that Young 


was absent at the beginning of . Inthe proceedings be- 
fore Lord Hardwicke chant the "Wharton estates, an affidavit 
it 


by Y. was when, as M. Thomas remarks, 

oould have Genco hone him in person from Welwyn. 

The answer is that oral evidence was never admitted in the 

Court of Chancery, and consequently there is no presumption 
Young was not at home. 
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years, which were passed in dignified 
retirement, though still, as we have 
seen, disturbed by hankerings after 
preferment. He seems to have be- 
haved strictly to his son, but the facts 
are too vague to justify any decided 
opinion. He was regarded with gen- 
eral respect; he was held to be a great 
light in the literary and religious world ; 
ladies of distinction courted him and 
came to him for consolation; and 
though he saw little society, his con- 
versation was courteous and attractive. 
His later works, except one short 
pamphlet on “‘ Original Composition,”’ 
Were of little value. I pass, however, 
to Young asan author. The plays and 
the satires, though long dead, were 
good enough to deserve their tempo- 
rary success. The English tragedy of 
the period has become weary reading. 
It was distracted between the French 
model, to which Addison made the 
nearest approach in his “‘Cato,’’ and the 
old English barbarisms which had stilla 
hold upon the stage and were beginning 
to be studied by literary critics. The 
ideal, as Steele puts it in a prologue, 
was to combine French ‘‘correctness ”’ 
with British ‘‘fire.”” Rowe, Shake- 
speare’s first editor, was trying feebly 
enough to imitate his author and 
adapting Massinger. Young’s best 
work, the ‘‘ Revenge,”’ imitates Othello 
while suggesting also a certain leaning 
towards Corneille. M. Thomas ob- 
serves truly that Zanga in Young’s play 
has more intelligible motives than 
Iago, who, moreover, is an esprit borné, 
whose talk savors of taverns. Zanga, 
he thinks, is a nobler villain. In spite 
of which I confess that to my mind, as 
to George Eliot’s, Iago is one of the 
most living though villainous human 
beings ever portrayed, whereas Zanga 
is a peg to hang declamations upon. 
Perhaps that is British prejudice. Any- 
how, the “Revenge” is a very clever 
performance, but as dead as Home’s 
““Douglas’’ or Hughes’s ‘‘Siege of 
Damascus.’’ The satires, though more 
characteristic, were soon eclipsed by 
Pope. One reason is obvious. Satire 
is a rather dreary form of literature, 
which requires some special salt to 
keep it fresh. Dryden’s masculine in- 


tellect found a sufficient stimulus in 
the political passions of the time. 
Johnson, in his grand ‘‘ Vanity of hu- 
man wishes,’’ was expressing with the 
help of Juvenal his own profound con- 
victions. Pope's satires are edged by 
the personalities, which, equally in his 
exquisite compliments and his bitterest 
invective, show his abnormally sensitive 
nature. Young, in spite of the occa- 
sional remarks upon corruption, has 
none of the true satiric wrath. He is 
not impelled by fierce indignation. 
The satires are mainly a collection of 
little character-sketches, often drawn, 
as M. Thomas shows with his usual 
care, from La Bruyére and sometimes 
from The Spectator. They correspond 
to a common taste of the period. To 
make such vignettes permanently in- 
teresting, one would require exquisite 
workmanship — the fineness of lan- 
guage, the flashes of insight, and the 
dexterous insinuations of which Pope 
is master in his best moments. Young 
has not Pope’s singular felicity, and 
substitutes something else. What that 
is may perhaps be indicated by a pas- 
sage which M. Thomas admires. It is 
a sketch of the précieuse fine lady: 


O’er the belles-lettres lovely Daphne reigns ; 
Again the god Apollo wears her chains ; 
With legs tossed high on her sophee she-sits 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits ; 
Of each performance she’s the final test ; 
One act read o’er she prophesies the rest ; 
And then, pronouncing with decisive air, 
Fully convinces all the town—she’s fair. 


I confess that this lady, tossing her 
legs, strikes me.as vulgar and the lan- 
guage as flat. The culminating witti- 
cism of the final antithesis represents a 
common trick with Young. ‘‘Female 
Atheists ” are 


A match for nothing—but the Deity ! 
Another set of ladies— 


Let health, fame, temper, beauty, fortune fly, 
And beggar half their race—through charity. 


Young often strikes out, like Pope, a 
proverbial phrase. He praises Chester- 

















field for his manly ‘‘ openness of heart ”’ 
displayed in a court 


Where nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men speak only to conceal the mind, 


an anticipation of the phrase generally 
given to Talleyrand. Chesterfield was 
not a very happy instance of the vir- 
tue, for though he condemns lying, he 
fully argues with Bacon that it may 
be quite right to conceal the truth, 
Young, however, comes very near to 
striking out an epigram which has 
proved its merit by success. Young, 
however, has not the mastery of lan- 
guage and delicacy of ear which en- 
abled Pope, in spite of the rigid limits 
of his versification, to produce so many 
brilliant passages and to use antitheses 
(as in the case of Wharton) to edge a 
shrewd exposure of inconsistency with- 
out falling into too obtrusive a para- 
dox. Pope’s best work, for he can fall 
into coarseness worse than Young’s, 
seems to imply the polish given by in- 
timacy with the most cultivated circles 
of his day, whereas Young is the com- 
parative outsider trying to force a good 
thing without being quite at his ease. 
He has something of academical rust, 
and is borrowing commonplaces from 
books rather than putting their personal 
observation into exquisite shape. 

This brings us to the ‘“ Night 
Thoughts.” Their success was clearly 
due, as M. Thomas remarks, to the 
strong personal emotion which they 
certainly embody—whatever may be 
the truth of the Narcissa story. The 
didactic poems of the day, Prior's ‘*Sol- 
omon,”” or Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,” 
for example, affect to be written by 
disinterested philosophers. They put 
abstract logic into verse, and there is 
no suggestion of any flesh-and-blood 
author behind the poetical lecturer. 
Young’s sorrow is unmistakably genu- 
ine, however unsatisfactory may be the 
historical explanation of its cause. It 
appealed to the generation which was 
already moved by Pamela and was 
about to shed tears over Clarissa. 
Everybody — whatever the reason — 
was in a great disposition.to cry, and 
here was an eloquent and singularly 
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clever man who was weeping out of 
sincere affliction. The ‘* Nights’ again 
were explicitly intended to supply a 
corrective to Pope’s ‘‘Essay,”* which 
had shocked the orthodox by leaving 
heaven and hell out of account, and led 
to a superficial optimism which could 
satisfy nobody. The doctrine that 
whatever is, is right, had begun to bea 
bore. Young appealed to sentjments 
which had been embodied in the old 
creed, but seemed to be simply ignored © 
in this colorless philosophizing. His 
poem was, therefore, eagerly accepted 
by Wesley and his followers, whose re- 
ligious views were opposed to deistical 
theories upon the same issues. A re- 
ligion which tends simply to ignore the 
dark side of things must be unsatisfac- 
tory. Young, however, did not sym- 
pathize with Wesley. He probably 
despised the ‘‘enthusiasm’”’ of Papists 
and Methodists as lustily as the bishops 
who denounced it. Young’s poem, in 
fact, is as ‘‘rationalistic’’ in one sense 
as Pope’s ‘‘Essay.”’ After the first 
**Nights,”’ in which he dilates upon his 
sorrows and the vanity of the world, he 
plunges into a long argumentation ; sets 
up a wretched infidel whom he can 
browbeat and convict of selfishness and 


stupidity to his heart’s content; and 


employs some thousands of verses in 
establishing what he considers to be a 
satisfactory basis of his religious doc- 
trine. It is in this part of the per- 
formance that he propounds the theory 
which shocked George Eliot, though, 
to do him justice, he sometimes uses 
inconsistent language. 

Briefly, his morality is of the purely 
selfish variety. Infidelity arises from 
disbelief in the immortality of the soul, 
that is, of posthumous responsibility. 
God’s first command is, ‘‘Man, love 
thyself ’’ : 


Rewards and punishments make God adored, 
And hopes and fears give Conscience all her power. 


If spirits die, he says, ‘‘wisdom and 
worth ” are calamities inflicted to make 
us more wretched. If, in short, we 
are not to be handsomely paid for vir- 
tue hereafter, virtue is a blunder and 
we are logically bound to be vicious. 
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Young, it is true, shared this view with 
a good many of the orthodox writers 
of the time. The ablest of them, 
however, saw ‘the objections to identi- 
fying religion with ‘* enlightened self- 
interest.’’ M. Thomas thinks that 
Young was greatly impressed by But- 
ler’s Analogy, and there is this in 
common, that Butler, like Young, was 
protesting against the current deisti- 
cal optimism. But Butler, whatever 
his precise position, is specially on his 
guard against this version of the argu- 
ment. His characteristic doctrine, the 
supremacy of conscience, implies that 
it is at least something more than a 
judicious calculation of the theories. 
So it is an essential part of his argument 
that virtue as such is rewarded and vice 
as such punished in this world. His ar- 
gument, that is, goes to show that this 
world, even apart from revelation, is 
seen to be so constituted as to testify 
toa moral government of the universe. 
Young, who regards the world as an 
Aceldama, ‘‘a field of blood, of inward 
anguish and of outward ill,’’ cannot ap- 
peal to such indication of providential 
order. A superior set of beings would 
regard it as “‘the Bedlam of the uni- 
verse.”” His main argument, there- 
fore, expanded at enormous length, is 
the argument from the stars. Devo- 
tion, he tells us, is the ‘“‘daughter of 
astronomy,” and in one of his queerest 
lapses from taste appeals to ‘‘New- 
tonian Angels”’ for ‘‘a telescope’’ to 
reach the throne of the Creator. The 
language of the stars has received va- 
rious interpretations. Perhaps their 
most obvious meaning is the littleness 
of man and his incapacity for framing 
schemes of the universe. To Kant as 
to Wordsworth in the ‘‘Ode to Duty ”’ 
they symbolize the supreme law re- 
vealed in the physical as in the moral 
world. They speak of an absolute 
*“*categorical imperative’’—a code of 
duty which has nothing to do with 
the selfish interests of the individual. 
Young’s ethics, however, were not of 
the sublime or stoical variety. The 
stars apparently are called upon to tell 
him that at the last “‘pay day,’’ as he 
calls it, there will be ample assets for 
so solvent a bank, and that there will 


never be a Universe without a Dr. 
Young in it. 

The mathematical argument, in fact, 
obviously requires some complemen- 
tary considerations. He purposes to 
offer ‘‘consolation,’’ and there is a logi- 
cal gap to be filled before we can 
soothe sorrow by meditation on the 
enormous distances of the fixed stars. 
Nothing was more antipathetic to the 
teaching of that time than mysticism 
or ‘‘enthusiasm.’’ The mystic who 
could wish that heaven and hell might 
be removed that men might serve God 
from pure and disinterested love talked 
nonsense. The ‘‘enthusiast” whose 
religion assisted the direct action of 
divine grace upon the heart passed for 
a hypocrite or a deluded dreamer. Yet 
the poet who would offer anything de- 
serving to be called consolation must 
be one to whom the mystical attitude 
of mind is at least congenial. He must 
recognize the essential beauty of the 
higher instincts and not make them 
differ from the lower by the incidental 
consequences to the man’s happiness. 
Serious sorrow is the severest test of 
character, and the consolation which a 
poet can offer is the best indication of 
his depth and truth of feeling. Words- 
worth is to my mind supreme in that 
respect, because he shows most pow- 
erfully how sorrow can be transmut- 
ed into strength and the sympathies 
for our fellow-sufferers be deepened. 
Cowper, one of the greatest masters of 
pathos, touches us by finding relief 
from his mental tortures in quiet 
scenery, which speaks to him of sym- 
pathy for man and beast. The mystic 
poet can find “‘intimations of immor- 
tality”’ in the primitive instincts and 
finds an indwelling divinity in the visi- 
ble order of the world. Young has, 
like his contemporaries, to trust to ab- 
stract logic; and shows little sensibility 
to any outward object except the stars. 
He expounds what he calls ‘‘the phil- 
osophy of tears,” upon which he gives a 
long lecture to the infidel. He insists 
upon the argument from the gen- 
eral worthlessness of human pleasures, 
which comes near to being an argu- 
ment from misanthropy. He tells us 
frankly how many years he has spent 

















in seeking for court favor; how miser- 
able his disappointment has made him ; 
and how thankful he is that he has been 
landed in a retired spot, whence he can 
look from a distance at men worrying 
each other like wolves till death in- 
earths them. He did not, as we have 
seen, quite learn content. His lamen- 
tations generally are too much of a 
piece with thisavowal. His philosophy 
of tears teaches us that we should 
always be thinking of death. He 
preaches .a long sermon, divided into 
three heads, upon Narcissa; her youth 
should remind us that we may die at 
any moment; her gayety that death 
may come in disguise; and her fortune 
that we must never allow wealth to 
distract our minds from the grave. 
One may pity the poor man, but one 
cannot feel that his grief is of the en- 
nobling variety. He can, indeed, dis- 
course eloquently in his way upon the 
beauty of virtue, and expect to see 
‘‘ glories beaming from the brow” of 
the good man and ‘“‘to trace his foot- 
steps by the rising flowers’’; but the 
conception of “‘ virtue”’ is radically 
mean, and the eulogy has a strain of 
affectation. Any touch upon the 
manly or heroic chord would produce a 
discord in the perpetual whining. His 
orthodox contemporaries admired his 
bullying of the infidel. It strikes us 
more as if the poor man was swagger- 
ing to persuade himself that he really 
believed. When he wishes to be 
specially orthodox, the want of moral 
elevation makes him put the usual 
topics in the most repulsive form. In 
the early poem on the Last Day there 
is a strange passage, written vigorously 
enough, where a damned sinner remon- 
strates with the Creator, who is all love 
and mercy and yet sentences the 
wretch to go on blaspheming forever 
in a sea of fire. he sinner asks 
leave to die after a few million years, 
but Young remarks that it is ‘‘too 
late.’” The sinner ‘‘justly doomed ” 
drops to the bottom of the burning 
pool. The ‘“‘justice’’ is taken for 
granted. The kind of moral insensi- 
bility implied in thus accepting the 
most hideous version of a dogma 
for the sake of a telling antithesis is, I 
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think, the main cause of our want of 
sympathy. . 

e may pardon such things in the 
old Puritan brought up upon concrete 
imagery, which, indeed, may perhaps 
be spiritualized. Great men have held 
that love made hell. But it is because 
Young is a rationalist on one side and 
trying to retain his dogmas on the 
other, that the contrast becomes pain- 
fully jarring. We seem to see 4n en- 
ergetic preacher, thumping his pulpit, 
bullying his congregation, and frying 
to work himself up to belief. I have 
dwelt upon this in order to explain 
George Eliot’s aversion. The correla- 
tive question is why such a teacher met 
so fully the demands of the time. To 
explain that we should begin by most 
fully admitting Young’s very remark- 
able rhetorical genius. He never goes to 
sleep; he has a restless and acute intel- 
lect; a surprising ingenuity in perform- 
ing variations upon his theme, such, 
for example, as a long amplification (at 


the end of the third Night) that ‘‘death 


is the crown of life.’”” The same quality 
appears in his later quaint but striking 
personification of Time andother such 
entities. He reminds us occasionally 
of Donne. Their careers were so far 
alike that they both took orders at 
about the same age after long depend- 
ence on patronage, and both preached 
a pessimistic view of the world. I do 
not mean that Young has Donne’s 
subtlety nor the poetic power con- 
cealed under Donne’s conceits. But 
if Young had been brought up under 
the same influences he would have been 
a distinguished member of Donne’s 
school. As it is he started from the 
principles and methods of Pope. His 
blank verse often runs into couplets— 


Like children babbling nonsense in their sport(s) 
We censure nature for a span too short. 


The Nights, like the Satires, abound in 
telling proverbial phrases. ‘‘All men 


think all men mortal but themselves,”’ 
“Procrastination is the thief of time,” 
“‘An undevout astronomer is mad,’’ 
**That hideous thing—a naked human 
heart”—and a long list which may be 
found in any dictionary of quotations. 
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The constant effort often becomes tire- 
some; his style, but for an occasional 
attempt at the Miltonic, is jerky, a 
coagulation of short sentences inter- 
rupted by notes of exclamation and in- 
terrogation; he tortures platitudes into 
antitheses, and does not shrink from 
gross faults of taste. Human nature is 
a book 


But the grand comment, which displays at full 
Our human height, scarce severed from divine 
By heaven composed, was published on the Cross. 


Whatever his faults, one has only to 
compare Young with the contemporary 
scribblers of the Pope school to admit 
that he was not approached for intel- 
lectual activity. He is not, like most 
of them, simply repeating a set of con- 
ventional phrases. I cannot honestly 
say that I like the man or believe him 
to be a true poet. But considered as a 
popular preacher, I can, I think, fully 
understand why he should have drawn 
audiences and set a fashion which was 
followed in European as well as Eng- 
lish literature. He not only expressed 
a prevalent sentiment, but gave it an 
original and striking form. Orthodox 
critics might pick any number of holes 
in his performance, but it was new, 
vigorous, and impressive even by the 
questionable peculiarities, which we 
feel more strongly when the whole 
tone of sentiment has been changed. 
This suggests a final remark. Young 
wrote a lively pamphlet upon “‘ Original 
Composition ”’ in his old age, in which, 
besides some general remarks, suffi- 
ciently obvious, he criticised Pope for 
his imitative spirit and his adherence to 
the formal code of correctness. No- 
body, I suppose, ever doubted that 
originality was in itself desirable, but 
this condemnation of the prevalent 
poetical creed, though not without 
precedent, has some interest. To critics 
who look upon the Pope dictatorship 
as a kind of nightmare, crushing the 
higher poetic faculties, Young may 
pass for one of the early liberators. I 
can partly admit the claim. The ob- 
vious fault of the Pope school was the 
subordination of imagination to logic. 
Perspicuity and good sense are to be 


the cardinal virtues in verse as in prose. 
The poet has always the impression 
that the first duty is to prove some- 
thing. Convince the understanding 
before appealing to the emotions is a 
better precept for a preacher than fora 
poet. The *‘Essay on Man”’ professes 
to be a metaphysical exposition, and 
the poetry which it contains is smug- 
gled in indirectly. The limitations of 
such art made themselves felt. Pope 
discovered to his horror that he had 
been the mouthpiece of Bolingbroke. 
He had no doubt expounded the gen- 
eral creed of many men of the world 
and ‘‘ persons of quality '’’"—of the little 
world, in fact, in which he habitually 
moved. But anew class of readers was 
rapidly growing who were in want of a 
different mental sustenance. They 
were the people, for example, who in- 
sisted upon reading ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’’ in spite of the scorn of critics. 
Pope’s poetry might be satisfactory to 
scholars, but it ignored Apollyon and 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
and had a pallid and frigid tone com- 
pared with the good, stern, Calvin- 
istic theology embodied in concrete 
imagery. So far Young perceived ac- 
curately what was the element want- 
ing in Pope’s abstract argumentations. 
Poetry which was to come home to the 
ordinary mind must leave the placid 
metaphysical region where it was in 
danger of expiring from inanition and 
hid under a superficial optimism the 
ugly side of things and the corruption 
of human nature. A literary revolu- 
tion became imminent, to which other 
causes might of course contribute. In 
various ways the poet who wanted to 
appeal to men’s hearts or to their 
imaginations found himself hampered 
by the conventions and limitations of 
Pope’s school. Young, in applying 
the ‘‘philosophy of tears” and forcing 
poetry to become really emotional, was 
certainly helping to burst the bonds of 
the existing system. It would be an- 
other question how far he found the 
right line of escape from the old tether 
or succeeded in producing a perma- 
nently satisfactory type. To my mind 
the question is answered by the facts. 
The ‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ it may be, is 











not quite dead, but it has got into a 
moribund state from which I do not 
believe that any critical nursing will be 
able to rescue it. The faults have be- 
come conspicuous as we have drifted 
away from the sentiment of the period. 
He seems to be always striking a wrong 
tone, and the feeling, though not hypo- 
critical, is constantly false and affected. 
That is, I take it, because the poem is 
a kind of hybrid. It is still didac- 
tic and argumentative in substance, 
though Young is always straining to 
get something more out of his method 
than it will bear. He is often pointed 
and ingenious, and frequently managed 
a really impressive bit of rhetoric. His 
emotion is genuine and poignant, 
though mingled with affectation. He 
is always trying to work it up by an- 
tithesis and sham emphasis upon ter- 
ribly commonplace thought, and he 
seems to be painfully rousing himself 
into an effective agony instead of mov- 
ing us by simple and direct pathos. 
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One is not in the presence of a man of 
high intellectual power or deep emo- 
tion, or, certainly, of lofty morality. 
He is weak in character and rather an 
amazingly clever man than a man of 
real insight and grasp of his subject. 
Therefore he is always attitudinizing 
and suggesting forcible feebleness in- 
stead of genuine strength. On such 
times he was able to impress contem- 
poraries, because he supplied a genuine 
want, and they could condone even 
gross faults of taste which were at least 
an improvement upon the monotony 
and flatness of his rivals. It requires 
a great deal of ability, no doubt, even 
to set a fashion and to break up an es- 
tablished literary delusion. Still he 
loses some of the real merits of his 
predecessors without shaking off their 
faults, and to us who look at him from 
a distance the poetry loses in charm, 
as all poetry must decay which has so 
large an ingredient of the false and 
simply eccentric. 


Hotels as Homes? 


By LADY GROVE 


No one who has travelled, be it never 
so little, can fail to have observed how 
a certain atmosphere, mental and 
moral, pervades all hotel life, which- 
ever the continent or whatever the 
country. 

My experience of hotels is limited to 
three continents and about twice as 
many countries; but it is enough to 
convince me that life in any hotel as 
a permanency would be intolerable. 
From the psychical point of view the 
Spirit of Unrest, which necessarily has 
its dominion in hoteldom, makes sus- 
tained effort a difficulty, useful work a 
struggle, and creative thought an im- 
possibility to the hotel-dweller. From 
the physical point of view the ‘‘living’’ 
of the average ‘‘high-class hotel’’ is 
just comfortable enough to accentuate 
the general discomfort. If one has 


one’s mind attuned to the absence of 
much that one is accustomed to, one 
can submit to the process of ‘‘roughing 





it’’ with an excellent grace; but if one 
is constantly reminded by the ghosts of 
one’s former comforts of what one is 
forced to do without, the shadow 
makes the absence of the substance the 
more annoying. For the ‘‘all home 
comforts’’ advertised by successful 
hotel managers are a snare and a delu- 
sion. 

But, it will be argued, hotels are not 
supposed to represent ‘‘home life’; 
and yet there are thousands of people, 
especially in America, where the ser- 
vant question is an even greater diffi- 
culty than with us, who voluntarily 
resign themselves to hotel life in pref- 
erence to having and managing a house 
of their own. Moreover, any pro- 
longed sojourn in a place beyond, say, 
three weeks makes it home for the time 
being, and any persons condemned by 
their occupations to remain out of their 
own country will recognize the hope- 
less feeling of detachment that lays 
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hold of one when doomed to put up 
with this form of domicile beyond a 
very limited period. 

A friend of mine objected quite seri- 
ously to a flat for the weird reason’ that 
directly she passed the front door she 
wished to feel free to rush into any 
room she chose and burst into tears. 
And underlying this exaggerated 
method of expressing the desire innate 
in all human breasts for solitude at 
given times, and freedom from the irk- 
some restraint of surveillance when cer- 
tain emotions are ever so feebly in the 
ascendant, rests the imperative need 
for the ‘‘home’’ experienced by nearly 
all, which no socialistic creed will ever 
prove strong enough to eradicate. 

But even if the sense of possessive 
solitude is absent, one experiences, 
paradoxically, a marked sense of isola- 
tion in the big hotels, where one’s 
identity is merged in a number, and 
where ‘‘mine host’’ is a huge joint- 
stock company. And, personally, I 
find this preferable to the wayside inn, 
where one’s name is very much to the 
fore with the landlady and her bucolic 
spouse. 

Of the latter kind I had a never-to- 
be-repeated experience at a coast-town 
inn which shall be nameless, where the 
landlady introduced herself by enlarg- 
ing on the advantage I enjoyed in find- 
ing an hotel kept by ‘‘people of the 
same class’’ as myself. On paying my 
bill I comforted myself with the reflec- 
tion that I was paying for this privilege 
*“‘thrown in.”” As might be expected 
from persons of the class to which we 
both belong, this good landlady and I, 
she got the better of me in the matter 
of the exchange (as I discovered when 
there were three good days’ journey 
between us), having charged me two 
pesetas for cleaning her washhand- 
stand, and one dollar for mending her 
mosquito curtain. 

But at least the hotel-dweller is 
spared certain experiences calculated 
to make the thrifty housewife what an 
American friend of mine calls ‘‘hop- 
ping mad.”’ Such an experience, for 
instance, as fell to my lot when, having 
sent up certain provisions to a house 
we had taken with a view to entering it 


in a few days, I found on our arrival that 
the bedroom washhand-stands were 
all furnished with neat square pieces 
of carbolic scrubbing-soap. The floors 
had been washed with the Vinolia otto 
of rose tablets given at the same time 
as the other, with manifold explana- 
tions, to the intelligent negress whose 
duty it had been to “‘prepare” the 
house for our reception. 

There is no doubt that a household 
whose staff includes a competent, con- 
scientious housekeeper realizes the 
highest ideal of comfort possible in 
home life. But as this joyous consum- 
mation is an unattainable ideal to many 
who are unequal to the struggle neces- 
sary to obtaining the same outward re- 
sult through their own agency, they 
fall back upon the hotel as the nearest 
approach to this state of irresponsible 
well-being. But even in this beatific 
condition one’s personal attendants re- 
fuse to accept any intermediary, and 
one remains directly responsible to 
one’s maid for her comfort and well- 
being. When, many years ago, I blos- 
somed out almost from childhood into 
a full-blown state of matrimonial re- 
sponsibility, I did some travelling in 
America. One day we arrived at an 
hotel in some town between New York 
and Chicago, and my immediate per- 
sonal wants having been attended to, I 
dismissed my maid with the injunction 
that she herself was to go and feed. 
She re-entered my room a few seconds 
after with indignation depicted on her 
usually good-humored Scotch face. 
“A nice sort of place we ’ve come to, 
this,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘when I asked 
one of the waiters where the maids had 
their meals, he answered impudently, 
‘Along with the married women, to be 
sure.’’’ She failed to see any justi- 
fication for my amusement, but was 
pacified by a stern demand from her 
employer that his wife’s lady’s-maid 
should immediately be conducted to 
the apartment reserved for the meals of 
the personal attendants of the hotel 
guests. Her troubles, however, at this 
same place were not at an end, for on 
calling me next morning she appeared 
with eyes swollen and red, having spent 
a sleepless night bug-hunting. The 

















strange, absolutely unprecedented ap- 
pearance of these uninvited guests was 
accounted for by the manager of the 
hotel by the fact that my unfortunate 
maid’s room had been occupied the 
night before by a commercial traveller, 
whose own version of the affair we were 
of course unable to obtain. 

I here apologize for writing the name 
of this obnoxious insect other than as 
‘‘b—g.”” I knew a lady, whose refined 
conversation it was my privilege occa- 
sionally to enjoy, who in the autumn 
of the year used to find herself troubled 
with what she called ‘‘harvest hum- 
hums,’’ and it would be difficult for me 
now to recognize this insidious little 
plague by any other name. When, 
however, we asked this same lady if 
she did not think that this ultra-re- 
finement, which shirked the naming of 
so open-air a little animal as the har- 
vest-bug, was rather ‘‘hum hum-hum,”’ 
she did not follow us at all. Her re- 
finement was, however, amply ac- 
counted for by a fact with which she 
was at pains to acquaint her listeners, 
namely, that er ancestors were French 
marquises while the ancestors of most 
of the people thus unaccountably un- 
able to appreciate the advantage of 
having her as a neighbor were digging 
potatoes. However, our ancestors not 
having been French marquises, we put 
the matter: very plainly before our 
innkeeper, and told him = that such 
troubles were a disgrace to the princi- 
pal hotel in so important a city as the 
one we were stopping at, and, with 
many expressions of regret, and efforts 
at conciliation towards the offended 
lady, we resumed our way. 

The American hotels, however, from 
what I hear, are vastly improved since 
the days of which I write—now, I re- 
gret to confess, nearly twenty years 
ago. Nowadays, nearly all over the 
States, I hear that, even in the remote 
towns, the hotels are sumptuous pal- 
aces. Numerous time-saving inventions 
decorate each bedroom. Wonderful 
wheels, for instance, which when 
turned with the handle pointing to 
where the names of certain articles are 
inscribed, will, within an incredibly 
short space of time, produce a waiter 
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bringing with him either hot, cold, 
iced, or soda water, whiskey, brandy, 
tea, coffee, or almost any other daily 
or hourly need that your soul happens 
to long for, before your soul, weary 
with waiting, has had time to ‘‘go back 
on you,” as it often does in less electri- 
cal countries, when a stultifying resig- 
nation takes the place of a gratified 
craving. . 

But even without these ‘‘ modern im- 
provements,”’ such as the ‘“‘magic 
wheel”’ and the nerve-harrowing tele- 
ENR the American hotels were more 
uxurious and commodious than Eng- 
lish or French hotels at the same period. 
The adjacent bathroom was a continual 
source of delight and refreshment when 
one arrived at one’s destination weary, 
travel-stained, and forlorn. The negro 
waiters, too, afforded us much diver- 
sion. I remember on one occasion ex- 
postulating with one for his inattention, 
saying: ‘‘I have asked you twice before 
for’’—whatever it was I wanted. ‘‘Par- 
don me, ma’am,’’ he replied with great 
dignity, ‘‘it was another colored gentle- 
mian you asked.”’ A reply of that kind 
is quite enough to disarm any amount 
of indignation. : 

The “‘tips”’ at an hotel are, as I 
found to my dismay on the first occa- 
sion when, being alone, I had to do all 
the paying myself, a very formidable 
item. And 2 propos of this difficulty I 
recently came across the following note 
to the Westminster Gazette under the 
head of ‘‘Good News for Swiss Tour- 
ists’’: 


If the conference of Swiss commercial travellers, 
hotel-keepers, and other interested persons which 
has just taken place at Olten has its way, then the 
burden of the summer tourist in Switzerland will 
be considerably lightened. The above-mentioned 
would-be benefactors of the travelling public met 
in order to find some remedy for the ever-increasing 
system of ‘‘ tips,” which obliges the traveller to pay 
away almost as much as his hotel expenses proper 
to the army of hotel servants, It has now been 


decided—by the thrice-blessed Olten conference— 
that a fixed ‘‘ tarif des pourboires” is to be drawn 
up, and if this tariff is at all mercifully conceived 
(from the traveller’s point of view), then travelling 
in Switzerland will be a good deal less expensive. 
According to the nice old French formula, tips are 
‘* onerous to those who give them and humiliating 
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to those who receive them,” and the proposed tariff 
ought, therefore, to be equally welcome to “* tip- 
ster” and “‘ tipped.” 


But it is not only at hotels that the 
system of ‘‘tips’’ is irksome, and at 
times humiliating to both ‘‘tipper’”’ 
and ‘‘tippee,’’ as I prefer to render the 
giver and receiver of ‘‘tips.”” In this 
matter the guests of wealthy owners of 
large country houses sometimes suffer 
considerable inconvenience, keepers, 
coachmen, and grooms without, and 
butlers, footmen, and housemaids 
within, all expecting and receiving 
‘‘tips” from one or other of the guests 
of a large house party. I was told 
once of an extraordinary experience 
undergone by a lady, to whom econ- 
omy was rendered none the less neces- 
sary from the fact that circumstances 
compelled her to visit much amongst 
relations and friends to whom this most 
irksome form of ignominy was un- 
known. She was paying a definite 
Monday to Friday visit at a large, lux- 
urious country house, and to her de- 
light she found in her bedroom a neat 
little affiche, a duplicate of which was 
in each guest-chamber, to the effect 
that the host and hostess earnestly re- 
quested that no “‘tips”’ should be given 
to any of the servants. To her dis- 
may, however, when all the guests were 
assembling in the hall previous to their 
imminent departure in the various 
brakes, carriages, and flys that were 
waiting ready to convey them to the 
station, she perceived the stately and 
dignified groom of the chambers stand- 
ing statuesquely near the front door, 
holding a plate resembling those used 
in church for collections, in which sev- 
eral gold pieces were already gleaming. 
In answer to my friend’s petrified gaze, 
her hostess stepped forward and said 
sweetly, ‘‘ Yes, we consider this a much 
fairer way of dealing with the presents 
our guests are kind enough to wish to 
give one’s servants. Anything they 
like to give is distributed fairly be- 
tween those who really have had extra 
work to do for a large party of this 
kind; otherwise only those who are en 
évidence, and who really do nothing ex- 
tra, are given anything.” The little 


gift which the poor lady had been con- 
gratulating herself she would be able to 
take home to her child was swallowed 
up in this brazen receptacle. 

A gallant little midshipman once 
bravely resisted the onslaught of one 
of the pampered, overfed harpies whose 
depredations we suppose the good lady 
referred to above tried to stop by so 
mistaken a method. He offered the 
magnificent individual who had been 
*‘valeting’’ him two-and-sixpence on 
leaving; but that dignitary threw up 
his hand, saying, “‘I never haccept 
hanythink but gold,” whereupon the 
‘‘middy’”’ returned the half-crown ,to 
his pocket, exclaiming, ‘‘What a brick 
you are! / find half-crowns awfully use- 
ful.’’ Perhaps this was the first youth 
the creature had not been successful 
in intimidating into giving up half a 
sovereign of his precious little store. 

I once had a curious experience of 
this kind in my still early married days. 
I was paying a visit of two nights’ dur- 
ation in a country house, and before 
dinner the second night I saw a sover- 
eign drop, unobserved by my husband, 
out of a pocket of the waistcoat he was 
just taking off. Considering him to be 
at all times over-careless in the matter 
of ready money, I quietly rescued the 
coin, and, returning to my room, se- 
creted it in a corner of the dressing-table 
underneath a muslin cover, meaning 
to question and reprimand him later on. 
We left next morning, and, alas! for 
the moral influence I fervently desired 
and intended to wield, I stupidly for- 
got all about this secreted coin. How- 
ever, never dreaming it was other than 
in safety where I had put it, and hav- 
ing no doubt, either then or subse- 
quently, as to the exact spot in which 
it had been left, and not wishing to 
trouble my hostess, I wrote a line (in 
addition to the ‘‘Collins’’ letter I had 
dutifully bored my hostess with) to the 
daughter of the house, explaining the 
circumstances and asking her to send 
the poundto me. By return of post I 
received a furious letter from my 
whilom hostess, enclosing half a crown, 
and saying that that was the only piece 
of money I had left on the dressing- 
table in the room I occupied, which the 
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housemaid had presumed was intended 
as a gift to her, but that since I accused 
her of theft she declined to accept any- 
thing from me, and therefore she had 
begged her mistress to return it to me, 
without thanks, I presume. The cor- 
respondence ended there, and, like the 
‘‘middy,’’ I pocketed my half-crown, 
the poorer by seventeen-and-sixpence 
only for my unhappily conceived, 
would-be practical lesson on thrift and 
heedfulness. 

It often happens that when one is 
giving one’s attention to any particular 
subject incidents occur which would, 
perhaps, pass unobserved but for the 
fact that at the actual moment one’s 
mind is on the alert for anything that 
touches on that subject. So it hap- 
pened that when I was pondering on 
hotels and hotel life I went to stay 
with some friends officially posted at 
a stopping-place between Africa and 
home, and when I heard the petulant 
exclamation, in answer to a husband’s 
remonstrance anent continual grumb- 
ling: ‘‘How can you expect me to like 
an hotel after having just left a house 
of my own?”’ I thought: “‘Here is a 
confirmation of what I have affirmed: 
hotels as homes are an impossibility.” 
One of the complaints was the in- 
evitable and continual proximity of a 
dipsomaniac. ‘‘My dear, that isan ex- 
aggerated name for the poor chap,’’ 
mildly suggested the husband. It was 
true he was never violently or blatantly 
intoxicated, she admitted; but, on the 
other hand, he was never sober, and his 
presence consequently was obnoxious. 
I confess I sympathized with the ag- 
grieved lady. But that is, after all, the 
chief drawback to hotel life: you can- 
not choose your housemates. And to 
have the possibility of a drunken out- 
burst hanging over one must be very 
trying. Yet so long as your fellow- 
guests keep within the limits of con- 
ventional decorum neither guest nor 
host has a right to request retirement. 

A certain lady, however, who keeps an 
hotel in a foreign seaport town, allows 
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no consideration by which ordinary 
mortals may be swayed to govern her if 
she desires to evict any of the tempo- 
rary inmates of her house. During a 
short stay of about three months in 
this same town I heard of six different 
people having been evicted at different 
times. No further reason did she 
vouchsafe to any of them beyond say- 
ing that she required their rooms. She 
went so far, however, as to inform one 
of these recipients of her displeasure 
that “‘She was no lady.”” I had met 
the individual whose gentility was thus 
called into question, and she seemed 
to me as perfectly harmless and able to 
fulfil all the requirements necessary for 
the wide term of “‘lady’’ to have ap- 
plied to her without any particular in- 
congruity. This arbitrary dame has 
secured the best site and the best situ- 
ation in the town for her palatial inn, 
and her autocratic conduct receives ap- 
parent justification from the fact that 
her rooms are always full. I confess, 
however, that this reputation would 
make me hesitate to recommend my 
friends to stay with her; for on the 
conduct of none can I rely so implicitly 
as to persuade myself that under no cir- 
cumstances could it possibly offend the 
wayward susceptibilities of this special- 
ist in hotel demeanor. The possi- 
bility, too, of this lady’s case not being 
a unique instance of capricious cranki- 
ness would give one pause when con- 
templating the abandonment of the 
home in favor of the hotel. 

That an ‘‘ Englishman's house is his 
castle’ is a hackneyed but true saying, 
that calls to mind a Moorish proverb 
which affirms that ‘*A lion roars loudest 
in his own forest,’’ and which is less 
elegantly rendered by ‘“‘A cock crows 
shrillest on his own dungheap.” The 
sense of security is not the least attrac- 
tion possessed by the freehold or lease- 
hold; and it will be some time before 
any form of communal living will be 
adopted by the Britisher, no matter in 
what direction other nations may ap- 
pear to be moving. 
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“The Virginian’’ Wins East and West 


By LUCY MONROE 


IN ‘‘The Virginian ’’ * one comes at 
last upon the real West. It is differ- 
ent from the west that one sees from 
the train. It is different from the 
romantic creation of story - tellers 
in search of material and from the 
carefully elaborated pictures of more 
self-conscious novelists. There is some- 
thing broad and generous and free 
about it. It holds the wide horizons 
and makes evident the sweep of things 
across anew world. Something of the 
freshness of the open air is in these 
pages—hints of strange, far-away 
places where art is still undiscovered 
and life alone is capitalized. The rest- 
lessness of cities, their excited pleas- 
ures and harsh ambitions, seem foolish 
and intangible. The open air gives a 
new perspective, a blander outlook, a 
gayer, freer, saner view of the relations 
of things. In the readjustment every- 
thing is simplified and the natural be- 
comes the inevitable. The earth is 
once again given her due in the scheme 
of things. She is allowed to play her 
share of the game, and she plays it 
well. She arranges, she develops, she 
understands. In the general scheme it 
is her tangible presence that makes for 
harmony—that balances the comedy 
and tragedy. When one lives out of 
doors and takes account of the sky and 
the clouds and the quiet earth, one 
lives hard, it may be, but one lives 
true. 

It is a real man that emerges out of 
all this in “‘The Virginian,”—a man 
who has known the waste places of the 
world and slashed his own way against 
hostility. The strong young West, 
alert and watchful and commanding, 
is in his careless figure. It is a part of 


*“ The Virginian.” By Owen Wister. Macmillan, $1.50. 


him as India isa part of Kim. If he had 
lived in any other cerner of the world 
he would have been different. But it 
is of just such material as this that the 
West is made, and it is just these quali- 
ties that the plains engender. The 
special note is a fine large honesty, a 
just and wholesome outlcok upon men 
and things. But with this goes a sense 
of humor which would give color to 
the most barren waste and life to the 
tamest character. To bring this out, 
to give it its due effect, Mr. Wister has 
made many fortunate sacrifices. The 
result justifies them with a dash and 
bravado that carry everything. It is 
for something more than a character 
study, therefore, that the Virginian 
stands. Yet he is first and-always a 
cowboy of the plains. He has drifted 
through good and evil, through famine 
and plenty in the cow-puncher’s loose- 
jointed fashion, but he has met his op- 
portunity and his peril with equal 
readiness. Nothing escapes his slow 
Southern eyes or ruffles his composure. 
His is the alert serenity which is the 
gift of the life in the open. 

It is a gracious picture of a fine, 
chivalrous type—a type that conquers 
and compels. And Mr. Wister touches 
it lightly, with many delicate shadin 
and subtle contrasts. Everything 
the book is done forthe Virginian. All 
the characters play up to him, and the 
background and general massing but 

ive him the greater prominence. If 
he were not so perfect of his kind, this 
would be a grievous fault,—if he did 
not epitomize in his single person a 
place and an epoch. Mr, Wister says 
in his preface — | is an epoch that 
has passed, yet the Virginian is as true 
now that the ranges are fenced as he 























was when they were open. One may 
find his counterparts in the radiant far 
country, from the high plains of Wy- 
oming to the painted desert of Arizona. 

As a story, “‘The Virginian’’ has a 
quite wonderful charm. To one who 
knows the West its appeal is of a new 
and irresistible kind, and he who does 
not is saved, perhaps, the joyous bur- 
den of a journey. Mr. Wister knows 
his subject as few men know it, and 
he handles his material with authority 
and, on the whole, with discretion. His 
method of attack is curious and, ina 
way, exasperating. Written in the first 
person singular by an outsider—a ten- 
derfoot, who becomes the Virginian’s 
protégé and friend,—the story involves 
many episodes and talks of which the 
narrator could not have been a witness. 
The effect is as if the book were writ- 
ten by two different hands—partly in 
the first person and partly in the third. 
It is a method which cannot be de- 
fended as art, for it brings in the out- 
sider and his impressions too rudely 
fof symmetry. When one is absorbed 
in a situation he does not care to be 
awakened to the fact that he is not a 
part of it. And, particularly, he does 
not care to have his own vague reflec- 
tions anticipated and made too hard 
and definite. There is much of this in 
the book. There is even much that is 
banal, like the impossible paragraphs 
near the end about the cow-puncher’s 
good clothes and his visit to Molly’s 
home. 

Yet the book is bigger than these 
things, and perhaps if it were less hu- 
manly inconsistent and faulty we 
should love it less. It is a strange 
anomaly that the writer who can make 
such mistakes can also compass the 
large-hearted comedy of the story of 
Em’ly the little hen, the delicate chiv- 
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alry of the Virginian’s love-making, 
the rich humor of the frog story with 
its deep accompaniment of danger, and 
the grim catastrophe on the eve of 
the Virginian’s marriage with his ac- 
ceptance of the issue and all that it 
meant. But finer than all this—quite 
the deepest and strongest thing in the 
book—is the story of the lynching of 
the cattle-thieves. Here Mr. Wister 
justifies his outsider. There is a touch 
about it that could have been secured 
in no other way. Every bit of the 
thing is here—every bit of its effect 
upon the victims and the victors, every 
bit of its gruesome horror. For the 
first time one realizes what the thing 
means—what it did mean in those days 
of infrequent justice. It is some- 
thing to carry the Virginian through 
so grim a deed with the beautiful ten- 
derness of his character untouched. 
It reveals his moral courage, and it 
emphasizes again a point which Mr. 
Wister makes manifest throughout 
the book—the intellect which was re- 
quired for the conquest of the West. 
Daring was not enough for the Vir- 
ginian in his long contest with Tram- 
pas, nor persistence, nor generosity. 
It required a quick brain, a keen under- 
standing, a knowledge of men, and a 
ready resourcefulness in talk as well as 
in action. It was a battle of wits as 
well as of weapons. 

To express these things as Mr. Wister 
has expressed them is an achievement 
—to suggest the romance of the West 
without sentimentality, and its un- 
swerving force without apology. A 
thing of contrasts,—with its humor 
and its fire and pathos,—its lights and 
shadows are not easily fixed. But in 
this canvas it stands for what it is— 
rude, ungracious, relentless, yet alert 
and masterful. 












Thermidor and 
Waterloo 


By A. I. DU P. COLEMAN 








WHEN the death of Napoleon was 
announced, Europe is commonly be- 
lieved to have given vent to a heartfelt 


*‘Ouf!”’ of relief. If the tradition may 
becredited, onecan only say that the re- 
joicing was premature. 
world thought that at last it was done 
with the Little Corporal, it has since 
had time to repent of its light-hearted 
optimism. The flood of Napoleonic 
literature which the last few years have 
poured upon us has been enough to 
sweep the strongest off his feet. One 
regains foothold, struggling against the 
tide, and strives to formulate some 
canon which, if accepted, may diminish 
and mitigate the affliction. It is not 
that one wishes to underestimate the 
importance of the career which is thus 
so abundantly illustrated. It had con- 
sequences of such vast and far-reaching 
extent, it so summed up and directed 
at once the tendencies which were to 
shape modern Europe, it touched the 
development of our civilization at so 
many points, that no proper aid to its 
elucidation can be disregarded as value- 
less. And, though only a century ago 
it was at its height, there are so many 
puzzling questions concerning it to an- 
swer that the careful historian may still 
find ample room for fresh labors and for 
the joy of substantial accomplishment. 

But this offers not the shadow of an 
excuse for the production of books 
whose raison d’étre can be nothing but 
the ambition to see one’s name on title- 
pages, or else a shrewd eye for purely 
commercial advantages. Mr. Watson, 
it is true, whose bulky volume * must 


* “* Napoleon : a Sketch of his Life, Character, Struggles, 
Macmillan - 


and Achievements.” By Thomas E, Watson. 
0. $2.25. 
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If the civilized - 


be noticed, if only as an admirable ex- 
ample of how not to write history, may 
(and from his preface it seems that he 
does) plead another reason for rushing 
into print. ‘‘Archives have not been 
rummaged,”’ he calmly tells us. “‘New 
sources of information have not been 
discovered; the author merely claims 
to have used such authorities, old and 
new, as are accessible to any diligent 
student.”” Then why, in the name of 
long - suffering patience, these seven 
hundred pages? Only because of ‘‘an 
effort to portray Napoleon as he dp- 
pears to an average man.’’ Hence- 
forth, it is comforting to know, one 
need only be an average man to have 
full license to write history; no train- 
ing, no equipment are needed—no 
tools or knowledge of how to use 
them. And Mr. Watson, it must be 
owned, is thoroughly average—only, in 
the happy paradox of the stage Irish- 
man, a little more average than the 
rest. 

It would take far too much space to 
go threugh his book page by page and 
point the moral. One does not get 
past the preliminary history of Corsica 
without luminous examples of his his- 
torical method. He lingers for two or 
three pages over the episode of that 
most picturesque of eighteenth-century 
adventurers, Theodore, the Summer- 
King; and to so little purpose has he 
read the story that he attributes Theo- 
dore’s release from the King’s Bench 
prison to ‘‘the minister, Walpole,’’—at 
a time when the minister had been ten 
years dead. But then Mr. Watson is 
an average man; and the average man, 
when he reads the name of Walpole in 
his authorities, is gloriously indifferent 























to such a piece of pedantry as making 
a point of knowing whether Robert or 
Horace was his obscure Christian name. 
This is all too typical of Mr. Watson’s 
consistent attitude; but there are all 
the necessary notes of warning to pre- 
pare one to doubt his facts—which he 
himself tells us he has been at no ex- 
traordinary pains to verify. A man 
who speaks casually of *‘the Emperor 
of Germany ”’ in this period, or thinks 
‘‘the Italian Republic’ was recognized 
by the peace of Campo Formio, or ac- 
counts for the prejudices of the respec- 
table M. Demetrius Permon by calling 


him ‘‘a noble of the Old Order,” dis-° 


plays an ignorance of even the-ordinary 
sources which disqualifies him for the 
writing of history, however effective he 
may be as a stump speaker. It is his 
experience in the latter capacity which 
is recalled again and again by the tone 
of Mr. Watson’s appeal to the average 
intellect, which will gaze with awe upon 
the spectacle of ‘‘a great people filling 
its lungs and its brain with the air 
and inspiration of absolute freedom 
from priest, king, aristocrat, precedent, 
conventionality, and caste-made law.’’ 
Nor, as for style, when the average 
man reads that Napoleon ‘‘was given 
popular and most hearty ovations,” 
will he feel that he has got far away 
from the familiar, home-like country of 
the daily newspaper. 

Once more we say ‘‘Ouf!’’ and turn 
away from this unsatisfactory perform- 
ance to another book,* which, oddly 
enough, the same publishers offer us as 
an antidote. That which we have been 
criticising is very likely to prove the 
more popular of the two; but though 
the winning cause please the gods— 
those of the gallery, to whom Mr. 
Watson so obviously plays—the dis- 
cerning Cato cannot but choose the 
other. Mr. Rose, though a Cambridge 
and not an Oxford man, has shown 
himself a worthy disciple of the school 
of Freeman and Stubbs and Gardiner. 
His preface opens with the same feel- 
ing as this article—of the need of an 
apology for a new life of Napoleon; but 
It goes on at once to give an ample jus- 
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tification. Besides possessing a full 
acquaintance with the most recent 
scholarly work on the subject in France 
and Germany, to render whose results 
accessible to English readers is in itself 
worth doing, he has explored most 
thoroughly the extremely fruitful and 
comparatively unknown territory of the 
English official records between the 
years 1795 and 1815. The despatches, 
confidential at the time, of diplomatic 
and military agents throw a flood of 
light upon many events of which Na- 
poleon, a skilled master both of sup- 
pressto vert and suggestio falsi, has 
almost succeeded in forcing his own 
version upon history; while a thought- 
ful and penetrating consideration of the 
Emperor's private letters in their con- 
text has not seldom explained or recti- 
fied his public utterances. Mr. Rose, 
as one who, in the modest words of 
Bishop Creighton with which he ends 
his preface, ‘‘has tried to write true his- 
tory,”’ holds no brief for or against his 
tremendous subject. He can recognize 
that the policy of England was ‘‘often 
feeble and vacillating,” and speak 
calmly of ‘‘the flaccid eccentricities 
that made British statesmanship the 
laughing-stock of Europe” during cer- 
tain years of the great struggle; but 
(pace Mr. Watson, who has a truly 
popular, or Populist, hatred of Eng- 
land) his study of its intimate records 
convinces him that it comes out better 
the more fully it is known. There is 
not so much temptation for a playful 
pen to linger over this book as over the 
first; and perhaps it will not need so 
many words to say that Mr. Rose has 
given us a biography which is not likely 
soon to be superseded, for fulness of 
research and for judicial intelligence of 
what is found, together with a clear, 
dignified, and distinctly readable style 
—whose chief fault is an occasional 
over-indulgence in unsteady metaphor. 

Style has been placed last in such ac- 
count as my space permits of these two 
Napoleon books; but I am forced to 
name it first among the qualities of the 
other work * which approximation of 
subject brings to be considered with 
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them. It will be no news to those who 
have read Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ Danton ’’ that 
he has a brilliantly impressive command 
of words. Even if one utterly dis- 
trusted him as a historian, there would 
still be a rare pleasure in reading these 
vivid and colorful pages; and there are 
passages in them to which one returns 
again and again, for sheer delight in 
their admirable and stately rhythm. 
But there is much more than this-in the 
book. There is a whole philosophy of 
the Revolution, and an attempt, which, 
if from the nature of the case it does 
not wholly succeed, is yet brave and 
notable, to explain the almost inexplic- 
able career of the man who, apparently 
possessing but the equipment of a 
pedantic provincial lawyer, dominated 
the strongest of an epoch of frenzied 
violence. There is a tremendously 
dramatic conception of the whole se- 
quence of ‘‘plain and terrible scenes 
whose interest for us to-day is still that 
of an armed combat to men watching 
from the heights,’’ and over against it 
a grave sense of the necessities of the 
intricate problem which an unswerving 
fidelity to truth imposes. In so far as 
the two may be reconciled at all, Mr. 
Belloc has succeeded. He examines 
first, with the scientific eye, the huge 
collection of contradictory “‘facts”’ left 
us on the life of Robespierre. Then 
the artist has his turn, and he selects 
and presents with their proper compo- 
sition and emphasis those which are 
needed to make the picture. He gains 


our confidence at the outset by show- 
ing, in a single instance, that of the 
fearful night between the eighth and 
ninth of Thermidor, exactly how he 
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has arrived at the details which might 
otherwise seem thrown off carelessly as 
from the imagination; and we find our- 
selves willing to trust his exact and pa- 
tient carefulness. If he has not wholly 
solved the psychological enigma of 
the man who, however unjustly, has 
passed into history as the incarnation 
of the Terror, he has written a mem- 
orable book, and made the dead live 
again. 

Of another Napoleon book lately 
published * very little need be said. 
There is a story of old Bishop Jacobson 
of Chester which will do for it. Hewas 
a prelate of more than usual caution in 
committing himself on disputable sub- 
jects; but one day, just after the most 
vigorously controversial of English 
Church periodicals had begun its career 
with a full measure of audacity, a rash 
young curate affronted him with “‘ Pray, 
what do you think of the Church Times, 
my lord?’’ The company awaited the 
answer with amused interest. - Very 
gravely and judicially the bishop said, 
““Tthink . it is printed on very 
good paper.’’ In like manner, the bind- 
ing and typography of this latest con- 
tribution to Napoleonic literature may 
be commended ; the rest is nothing but 
scissors-work—a mere jumble of ex- 
tracts from ‘‘the evangelists Las Cases, 
O’Meara, and Antommarchi,” as 
Heine calls them, and such accessible 
chronicles. The style of the introduc- 
tion, and other portions for which these 
authorities gave no help, is not of a sort 
to inspire a longing for more original 
matter. 


*“ The True Napoleon.” By Charles Josselyn. R. H. 
Russell & Co. $3.50. 
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IN the matter of college education 
touched upon in this department a 
Academic couple of months ago it seems 
instruction to me that a further word 
once again. yet remains to be said. In 
that paper criticism was offered only 
upon the so-called ‘‘ Literary ’’ courses 
of the modern university. But besides 
the Literary course, there are other 
courses of instruction, not technical, 
which, together with the Literary 
courses, are sometimes grouped under 
the general head of Academic, in order 
to distinguish them from the purely 
scientific or specialized studies, such as 
law, agriculture, chemistry, and the 
like. 

It is the Academic courses that at- 
tract the greatest number of students 
in the modern college. The Academic 
course is generally made up of three 
or four subdivisions, different in name 
but having a common family resem- 
blance—the Literary course, already 
mentioned, the Classical course, the 
Social Science course, or the course in 
Letters and History, etc., etc., etc. 


I have now before me as I write the 
Register of one of the largest and best 
universities in the United 
States, and I shall call your 
attention to one or two fig- 
ures in the statement of the summary 
of students. The total number of 
undergraduates is given as 1783, di- 
vided as follows: Chemistry, 113; Civil 
Engineering, 50; Mining, 191 ; Mechan- 
ics, 144; Agriculture, 31; Commerce, 
21; Natural Sciences, 141; Letters, 
266; Social Sciences, 826. This univer- 
sity may be regarded as typical; it is 
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a modern college in every sense of the 


word. It represents about the best the 
country can offer to the young man in 
the way of education. Its president is 
not only a scholar, but a man-of-the- 
world, a recognized authority in his 
own work, a man of executive ability, 
independent, liberal. In a word, an 
Important Man, a man of Intelligence. 

And in this college, endowed with 
enormous capital, presided over by one 
of the best men in the country, ad- 
vanced in its views, abreast of the 
times, wide awake, energetic, with 
practically limitless possibilities at its 
command—in this college, I say, 826 
students out of 1783 are studying Social 
Science. 


Be pleased to observe the propor- 
tion a moment. Eight hundred and 
twenty-six is very nearly 
one half of the entire num- 
ber of the student body of 
this representative university. If half 
the number of its undergraduates are 
enrolled in a given course it is only fair 
to suppose that the said course must 
be of considerable value, and alone 
this Social Science course in question 
musters a larger number of students 
than all the specialized courses put 
together. 

et us see now what these eight hun- 
dred-odd are studying during the four 
most important years of their lives. I 
uote a few studies at random from the 
nnouncement of Courses: “ Beowulf,” 
Histories of English Literature, the 
Fundamental Propositions of the Euc- 
lidean Geometry of Space, Spherical 
Harmonics, Molecular Physics, Phy- 
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sical Optics, Quantitative Analysis, 
History of the Renaissance, Medieval 
Life, Constitutional Law, Schiller and 
Goethe, the ‘‘Chanson de Roland,”’ 
Voltaire, Zola, and Victor Hugo. 

So much for courses these students 
are obliged to take. But in order to 
make up the amount of work requisite 
for the degree of A.B., they must elect 
a certain number of courses from a list 
of which the following subjects are ex- 
amples: Philosophy (z. ¢., Kant, Hegel, 
the Theory of Knowledge, etc.), Ara- 
bic (Briinow’s Chrestomathy of Arabic 
Prose Pieces), Elementary Study of the 
Cantonese Dialect, Aramaic and Syriac, 
Ornamental Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, and Ceramics. 


Be it understood at the outset that, 
taken individually, it is conceded that 
these studies are admirable. 
The Critique of Pure Reason 
is an intellectual gymnasium 
in itself; the ability to read the Gospels 
in the original is more to be desired 
than rubies; any form of training that 
tends to a thorough knowledge of 
‘“‘Beowulf” or the History of the 
Renaissance is well worth many years 
of unremitting effort. 

It is the appalling mixture that gives 
us pause. Try to conceive of the state 
of mind of any young graduate who for 
four years had conscientiously followed 
such a scheme of work. Just what 
would be the temper of the intellectual 
vessel which would retain Ceramics, 
the Chrestomathy of Arabic Prose 
Pieces, Zola’s ‘‘La Terre,’ and Molec- 
ular Physics? Or what is the mental 
calibre of a brain into which an at- 
tempt has been made to force Hegel, 
Spherical Harmonics, and Syriac 
dialects? : 

It is announced in the register of the 
college under question that the course 
is designed to furnish a liberal educa- 
tion, and there can be no question as to 
the wisdom of the design. 

Doubt obtrudes itself only as to the 
possibilty of execution. Does it not 
appear,improbable that these subjects 
—from Beowulf to Ceramics—can be 
adequately studied in the short period 
of four years? Is it not allowable to 


An appalling 
mixture. 


doubt that any more than the merest 
surface acquaintanceship cen be ob- 
tained in so brief a time? and does a 
mere surface acquaintanceship with a 
multitude of widely divergent subjects 
conduce to a liberal education? 


And all this is based upon the as- 
sumption that the average college man 
is a diligent student, taking 
his work seriously, doing his 
very best to get the most out 
of his college, really and honestly try- 
ing to fathom Constitutional Law from 
one to two o’clock, and the formula of 
narrative construction of Emile Zola 
from two to three, etc., etc. But, asa 
matter of fact, the average college man 
is not a diligent student. Noone with 
any knowledge or experience with the 
species will aver the contrary. One 
does not submit the fact in the form of 
adverse criticism; one simply puts the 
case. The average undergraduate is 
not diligent. He does not do his very 
best to get the most out of his college; 
he takes only a mild interest in Consti- 
tutional Law and the naturalistic theory 
of fiction to his eye is a bloomless field, 
remote as the Arabian deserts and 
about as attractive. If you ask him 
why he is studying Euclid’s geometry 
he will return you no very definite an- 
swer: ‘Because it’s prescribed,’’ is 
about the most you will get out of him. 
Push him to a last analysis and it is 
quite on the cards that he will reply 
with the ready-made formula that “‘it 
trains the mind to exact thinking.” 
But one submits that the day for train- 
ing the mind to so rigorous a process as 
‘“‘exact thinking’’ is far past by the 
time the student is entering college, 
and the course, it will be remembered, 
does not propose to conduce to exact 
thinking, but to a liberal education. 


His diligence 
questioned. 


But, it is contended, the Literary, 
the Classical and Social Science courses 
Theyshut do not pretend to do more 
thedooron than show the way to more 
culture. extensive reading and cul- 
ture in later life. If this is so it does 
seem as though much of the labor were 
in vain. Once the diploma safe, the 
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average college graduate will shut the 
door upon *‘ Beowulf,’’ Ornamental 
Design, Syriac, English Literature, 
and the like, with a thoroughness and 
definiteness that forever precludes its 
reopening. The graduates from this 
course do not once in a hundred times 
follow out the lines of the work of their 
_ undergraduate days. They enter the 
Law School, the Medical School, the 
business world, journalism, etc., and of 
all the curriculum so carefully and 
earnestly prepared by the faculty of 
their alma mater not one feature re- 
mains to them either as a material 
advantage or as a guide in the develop- 
ment of what, for want of a better 
name, we will call ‘‘culture.’’ 


This is the fact. It is useless to 
deny it. There are scores of examples 
He carries tO prove the case in the 
away dim re- life and acquaintanceship of 
membrances. nearly every reader of these 
words. The student of the ‘‘general 
culture”’ courses in the modern col- 
leges carries away with him after 
graduation practically nothing—a dim 
remembrance, perhaps, of a novel the- 
ory once enunciated in a classroom, 
a date or two, a name or two, a con- 
fused litter of information, and all the 
rest blurs and blanks. 

And tt ts better that it should be thus. 
Of two evils, one holds that it can be 
proved that thére is more hope for a 
young man who does not take this 
general culture course very seriously 
than for the one who does. Imagine 
the fate of a youth who began life and 
the struggle of it with a firm belief in 
Quantitative Analysis or with a clear 
remembrance of the elements of Can- 
tonese dialect; with convictions as to 
Euclid and opinions on Spherical Har- 
monics. 

It is very admirable, no doubt, to be 
able to talk about Physical Optics, 
Aramaic, and Ceramics, but the oc- 
casion very seldom presents itself— 
away from college—when these topics 
are appropriate, and when the timely 
moment does come, one’s hearers are 
apt to demand a more intimate and 
specialized knowledge than-the ‘‘gen- 
eral culture course has given.” 
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We are eminently a practical people. 
We want to ‘‘get our money’s worth.”’ 
Are we getting it out of the 
General Culture courses of 
the American colleges? Let us see. 
Let us have a few figures. - 

We will consider only the college in 
question and the community which 
supports it. 

As was said, out of the 1700-of its 
undergraduates 800 were enrolled in 
the General Culture course. Ata con- 
servative estimate it costs $600 per year 
to take a boy through college. This 
means $2400 for the four-year course 
for one student. Multiply this by the 
800 above mentioned and the figure- 
reaches $1,920,000. 

Thus the community from which this 
particular college draws pays out every 
four years $1,920,000 to educate its 
young men in the elements of the 
Cantonese dialect, the Chrestomathy 
of Arabic Prose, Ornamental Design, 
Euclid, Philosophy, and a smattering 
of modern languages; and the young 
men hasten to forget the work before the 
ink ts dry on the diplomas. One may 
well ask if there is the worth of the 
money here. 

One hears much about ‘‘a liberal 
education.’’ Are we to assume, then, 
that a knowledge of this astonishing 
array of subjects affords a liberal edu- 
cation? Certainly, if each of the stu- 
dents gave twenty years of his life to 
the work. Certainly xot, if the course 
is condensed into four years. Take 
any one of these subjects at random— 
Medizval Life, say. At once the name 
of Viollet-le-Duc comes to mind. At 
once it is seen that any one of the 
studies grouped under the head of 
Social Science could be tn itself alone, 
the work not of twenty years, but of an 
entire life, and in ttself alone a liberal 
education. How much can be got out 
of it in a course of twenty-odd lectures 
delivered to young men who are only 
taking it to fill up the required number 
of hours per week? A liberal educa- 
tion can be got out of the study of Con- 
stitutional Law alone, if the study goes 
deep enough and ‘is carried on long 
enough. But what use can a surface 
knowledge of it be to the young man 


Does it pay ? 
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who after graduation will enter, per- 
haps, the lumber business? 


It is urged again and again by the 
champions of the culture courses that 
Thecause, they doimpart tothe student 
not the a taste for reading and self- 
effect. improvement in which he in- 
dulges in after life. But is it not a fact 
that the tastes are formed long before 
college, days and that it is this very 
taste for reading and improvement— 
developed years previously—that is the 
cause and not the result of an atten- 
dance at college, so that the reading 
and study in after life would be taken 
up even if the boy had never so much 
as seen the university? ' 

And, besides all this, ‘‘specializa- 
tion” is fast becoming the great word 
of all human activity. Time was when 
the smith made weapons as well as 
horseshoes; time was when the scholar 
knew Greek as well as Hebrew; time 
was when to be ‘‘ Literary” was to write 
as well as to read; time was when Leo- 
nardo da Vinci painted pictures and de- 
signed siege engines; when Angelo was 
sculptor, architect, and painter alike. 


These were the times when General 
Culture was attainable; leisurely times, 


Study a when the student remained 
particular a student till the day of his 
subject. death. But does it not seem, 


judging of the future by the present 
and by the immediate past, as though 
the season and reason for General Cul- 
ture were passing away? There is 
more than a mere ring of heresy to 
this, one admits. We have worshipped 
at the shrine of General Culture so 
long that to deny its divine right is, 
apparently, blasphemy. It is difficult 
to suppose that, ethically speaking, 
there can be anything finer than General 
Culture. A ‘‘broad education,”’ a “‘lib- 
eral education,” a ‘‘wide scholarship,” 
—these are words toconjure with. But 
the times have changed; the wheels of 
human existence are moving ever faster. 
Abcve all, there are more educated 
people in the world than ever before. 
Culture is no longer a monopoly; is no 
Jonger so unusual, so admirable,—nor 
so usefcl. The useful man, the ad- 


mirable man, ts he who has studied his 
one particular subject more than any one 
else in the world. Education, culture, 
is being divided and subdivided and re- 
sub-divided into a thousand specialties. 
Literature no longer attempts to em- 
brace Literature, but some phase of it 
reduced to its very lowest terms. It 
is no longer literature, but dramatic li- 
terature; no longer dramatic literature, 
but French dramatic literature; then 
Romantic French drama; then Hugo; 
and having gone as far as possible the 
student halts at Hugo and becomes, 
or strives to become, an authority on 
the life and works of the Last Great 
Frenchman. Time was when men were 
merely antiquarians; then certain of 
them became Egyptologists, certain 
others Assyriologists; certain of these 
even have already specialized further 
and are authorities on certain particular 
dynasties of the Egyptian Empire, or 
certain particular districts of ancient 
Assyria. 


The range of human knowledge, by 
discovery, excavation, or forthright 


Gieies original production, has long 
Culture since become too great for 
tabooed. any one student to encom- 


pass it—even superficially—and call the 
result General Culture. Think what a 
strict interpretation of the term would 
mean to-day. It would mean a range 
of reading and researth that no liv- 
ing man could attain. Ifthe student 
were of a character to understand intel- 
ligently Pater’s ‘‘Marius’’ he would 
not be of a character to understand, 
equally intelligently, Zola’s ‘‘La 
Terre.”’ 

Observe how things have come 
about. This specialization of original 
work, which I have tried to insist upon, 
has come about in the last hundred 
years. Where, in the last century, ten 
men wrote, thought, excavated, built, 
or painted, there are now ten thous- 
and—and each of the ten thousand in 
his own ‘‘specialized ”’ channel is doing 
work quite as worthy of study as did 
the ten before him. 

But —and here ’s the rub—the mind 
of the student has not expanded to 
equal this measureless ramification, nor 























could it so expand. It is physically 
impossible. 
knowledge has become too vast to be 
even glanced over by any one man, 
were he dowered with the intellect of 
Immanuel Kant, the versatility of 
Macaulay, and the longevity of Von 
Moltke. 

And in the face of this we expect a 
boy scarce out of his teens to achievea 
General Culture in four years of time. 


Does it not seem, then, about time 
to consider this General Culture course 
in the colleges of these 
United States,—this Gen- 
eral Culture course which is 
consuming so much invaluable time, 


Time to take 
thought. 
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I WAS surprised the other day to 
learn of the death of James Tissot. 
Though, it is true, I had not met him 
for some ten years, he appeared, when 
I saw him Jast, so solid and strong— 
there was almost a ruddiness about him 
—that he seemed destined to live to be 
at least an octogenarian, and yet he 
died at sixty-six. 

I think I was one of the first, if not 
the first, to call attention in America 
to the magnum opus of Tissot’s artistic 
life; the work by which he will surely 
be remembered for some time to come. 
I of course refer to his wonderful col- 
lection of illustrations of the Bible. 
Mine was perhaps the earliest illus- 
trated article on him. and his paintin 
to appear in the United States. it 
was published about ten years ago in 
the Century. But some time before 
that article was written I was in the 
habit of going over, now and then, to 
the big, badly warmed half-studio, 
half-drawing-room in Tissot’s house, 
just off of the Avenue du Bois. I still 
recall those dreary Parisian winter 
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and which is costing in the aggregate 
so many millions of dollars? One does 
not cry out blindly against the same; 
one does not presume to say that it is 
valueless, that it does not have a place. 
But one does put a question: Is it not 
time to change our ideas and concep- 
tions of General Culture, and, having 
changed these, to change the corre- 
sponding course of education in the 
modern American university, so that, 
at the least, the college man of to-day 
need not go from a recitation in Abe- 
lian functions to a lecture on Moresque 
art, then spend an hour in the study of 
the Dynamics of Rotation, and after- 
wards attend a lecture upon Rabbinic 
Literature, in order to graduate and 
become —a Business Man? 


days, damp and murky without, chill 
and dim within, for Tissot could not or 
would not keep his house properly 
heated. So you would find him dressed 
in a heavy English tweed morning suit, 
with a big Scotch shawl, several times 
doubled, thrown around his shoulders, 
while he bent over his table engaged 
on one of those highly finished Biblical 
water-colors. His existence almost 
recalled that of the monks whom he so 
much admired and whose seclusion he 
more than once thought sériously of 
sharing, like Huysmans. 

I found Tissot an exceedingly diffi- 
cult man to do business with. He was 
suspicious and changeable. I well re- 
member how at length I got, at his 
request, a prominent American pub- 
lisher interested in his work; how, after 
much delay and parlance, I finally per- 
suaded the artist to agree to let the 
publisher see some specimens of it; 
how he sent to my house, by his valet, 
the package all done up; how I was 
asked simply to put the address on it, 
and how it was this same valet, obeying 
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the orders of his master, who carried 
the package to the express office in 
the Rue Scribe; and how, a few days 
later, I-got this note from Tissot, dated 
November 30, 1892: 


At the last moment I have changed my mind 
about sending to America, as I promised you I 
would do, specimens of my work. I have had the 
package sent back to me from Liverpool and I re- 
ceived it only yesterday. I could not make up my 
mind to present myself under such bad artistic con- 
ditions. I am too much afraid that photographs 
cannot give a good idea of the real character of the 
whole. If my proposal in this form should be re- 
jected, my undertaking would be compromised in 
America, 


This vacillativeness of the artist was 
too much for me, and I never saw 
Tissot afterwards. 


In this same little square where Tis- 
sot lived was the home of Sefior Adolfo 
Calzado, the former Franco-Spanish 
banker and member of the Cortes. 
Here it was that Castelar always stayed 
when he came to Paris, and gave those 
delightful dinner parties, still so well 
remembered. Calzado was one of his 
most intimate friends and to him he 
wrote innumerable letters. I succeeded 
last winter, after much persuasion, in 
getting Senator (he was elected to the 
Upper House last year) Calzado to at- 
tempt the almost herculean task of 
sorting this mass of Castelar correspon- 
dence, which was buried in several 
boxes in Madrid. The result of my 
persistence has been that a few weeks 
ago the Senator handed me some sixty 
or seventy large manuscript pages, the 
cream of the letters of his old friend, 
which are now being translated by Mr. 
C. Drummond-Wolff, son of the former 
British Ambassador to Spain, to whom 
I am indebted, by the way, for this 
little anecdote so characteristic of Cas- 
telar’s naive egotism. 


One night af dinner [Mr. Drummond - Wolff 
wrote me recently], Castelar told us the number of 
words employed by every class of Spaniard, from 
the lowest peasant to the most enlightened orator. 
** But,” he modestly added, ‘‘my own vocabulary 
contains some thousands of words more.” 


This letter from the Calzado collec- 
tion is in the same vein. It is dated 
Madrid, November 29, 1878: 


I suppose you have seen my last speech about the 
Press. It is one of the important works of my 
life. I have never seen the Chamber so good. It 
was as though hanging on my lips, without breath- 
ing for perhaps the space of an hour and a half, I 
had an immense triumph, and even the majority 
confessed that Canovas remained completely and 
absolutely defeated. _ 


There has recently come into my 
possession another batch of rather in- 
teresting letters, those written by 
Lafayette to the Scheffer family, which 
figured prominently in art, letters, and 
politics during the Restoration and the 
reign of Louis Philippe. This corre- 
spondence belongs to Mme. Jean 
Psichari. wife of the affable professor 
at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, and 
daughter of Renan, whose wife was a 
Scheffer. 

Besides their political and biographi- 
cal value, these letters reveal the ignor- 
ance of Lafayette, like Washington, of 
the rules of grammar, orthography, 
and, to a less degree, of literary style. 
Some of his mistakes in spelling are 
rather surprising. Thus, the common 
verbal termination -ez is, with one or 
two exceptions, always written -¢és. He 
appears to have taken quite a fancy to 
the dieresis, and employs it in the most 
unexpected and unnecessary places. 
We find him writing meilleur, ai¢ds (for 
ayez), pais (for pays), etc. Accents 
perplex him more than they do the 
schoolboy of to-day. Détatls, parait, 
ttranger, répondre, célébre, and a host 
of other words are written time and 
again without any accent whatsoever. 
Lafayette had a dislike for capital let- 
ters, so that Pays-Bas, Orange, his son- 
in-law, Jules de Lasteyrie, and even his 
friend Jefferson, whom he praises to 
the skies in one of these epistles, all 
appear belittled with a small initial let- 
ter. As for that intricacy of French 
syntax, the agreement of the participle, 
he simply did not bother himself about 
it at all; so we find him writing ‘‘notre 
fille est arrivé,’’ and the like. In a 
word, Lafayette, in this correspon- 
dence with the Scheffers, which will 
























appear in an early number of the 
American Historical Review, pays more 
attention to the thought than to the 
construction. 


A word about still another collection 
of unedited letters. There is a mass 
of Rosa Bonheur correspondence that 
has never seen the light, and some of 
which would be read with pleasure by 
her many admirers in both worlds. I 
saw recently that portion of it that was 
written to the various members of her 
large and talented family,—to her 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 
It covers a period of over half a cen- 
tury. The most interesting portions 
are being copied out for me by an ar- 
tist-nephew of the great painter. Miss 
Anna E. Klumpke, the universal lega- 
tee of Rosa Bonheur, found at the 
Chateau de By a large package of let- 
ters written mainly by Rosa Bonheur’s 
early friend and confidante, Mlle. 
Jeanne Micas, and addressed to the 
mother of the latter, whom Rosa Bon- 
heur used to call ‘‘my second mother.”’ 
The letters are descriptive of the travels 
which the two young women made in 
different parts of Europe at the begin- 
ning of Rosa’s artistic career, in the 
fifties of the last century. Sometimes 
she adds short postscriptums, but, 
though full of her doings and sayings, 
this correspondence contains but little 
that is really from Rosa Bonheur’s own 
pen. 

Another friend to whom Rosa Bon- 
heur wrote quite often was Georges 
Cain, son of the famous animal sculp- 
tor, and himself an artist of consider- 
able merit. I have run over this 
correspondence and I find that it con- 
tains all the characteristics of Rosa 
Bonheur’s writings, viz., a continual 
flow of humor, a chirography very diffi- 
cult to decipher, an orthography, like 
that of Lafayette, unknown to any of 
the dictionaries of the Academy, pic- 
turesque expressions and words that 
would be found only in the slang dic- 
tionaries, and, mingled with much that 
is noble, tender, and philosophical, 
here and there stories and references 
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which sometimes reveal rather brusque- 
ly the free and open nature of Rosa 
Bonheur, who lived among her animals 
and simple country folk, far from the 
polite world, and who never hesitated 
to say what she saw and thought, even 
if it occasionally shocked the over- 
refined. 

Here is a rather typical Rosa Bon- 
heur letter taken from the Cain corre- 
spondence: 


CHATEAU DE By, June 15, 1897. 
MY DEAR GEORGE: 

Let me tell you, my dear friend, that, notwith- 
standing my recent artistic success at Paris and the 
enthusiasm it has aroused, life is not all rose-colored 
at By. Just when I want my servant most, she 
falls ill, and has been so ever since the Pastel Ex- 
hibition conferred the artist’s laurels on Rosa Bon- 
heur! So I’ve got not only to answer letters of 
flattery and cards written in heroic style, not only 
to return visits of ceremony, but to think of my 
birds from four o’clock in the morning till ten in 
the evening, and to look after my dogs who are neg- 
lected by my man, Jules. In my studio it is stifling 
hot. Iam done up, tired to death, worn out ; and 
cannot reply to so many people at once. That’s 
why I have not written to you sooner. 

Now I want to ask you why my fine George has 
become a tom-tit fancier, a hobby more suitable for 
a pretty woman. What a funny idea, to take a 
liking for birds of this kind. They are hard to 
rear, and a good deal of care is required in feeding 
them ; otherwise they soon die. I should like to 
know if you have any cages that would do for three 
blue-headed tom-tits and five black-headed ones. 
There must be two cages, or else they would kill 
each other. Let me add that, Céline being in bed 
and the house upset, I cannot receive anyone just 
now, but can send you the birds. I will tell you 
when you must give them fresh paste, for the Ger- 
man paste is not sufficient, and it would not do 
to let such dear little birds starve. Renew the 
paste twice a day ; give.them some milk sop; then 
mix the bread dipped in water with chopped meat 
that has been cooked. Occasionally a little salad 
will be good, but keep it fresh or you will starve 
the poor wee birds. I am going to let people sup- 
pose that I have gone to the sea-side, so as to be 
able to remain quiet at By. Write me, therefore, if 
you want your little birds, who have got their first 
feathers and will soon be quite pretty when autumn 
comes. Your old 

Rosa BoNHEUR, 
First Rate Artist and a Friend to Birds. 
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ART 


Hastings—Siena. Its Architecture and Art. 
By Gilbert Hastings. Illustrated. De 
La More Press. 3s. 6d. 
Despite the propriety and the beauty of its 
make-up as to paper, type, and illustrations, 
Mr. Hastings’s monograph on Siena is disap- 
pointing. He evinces scant aptitude for a 
sensitive interpretation of architecture or of 
painting, and his literary expression is platitu- 
dinous and totally without charm. 


Kelsey—The Architectural Annual, 1901. Ed- 
ited by Albert Kelsey. Illustrated. The 
Architectural Annual. $3.50. 

Though in many respects crude, local, and 
lacking in uniform policy, this belated annual 
contains much that is of interest and of dis- 
tinct value to those who follow the redemption 
of native architecture. The illustrations are 
numerous and well selected, and the text, 
while an odd miscellany, numbers certain 
papers of a thorough character. The Annual 
is still in its infancy, and will doubtless show 
commensurate improvement with subsequent 
issues. 


Lockwood—Colonial Furniture in America. 
By Luke Vincent Lockwood. Illustrated. 
Scribner. $7.50. 

Similar in format to Mr. Mumford’s recent 

book on rugs, the present volume traces in 

systematic and chronological sequence the de- 
velopment of the furniture of our forefathers. 

Mr. Lockwood wisely divides his book into 

chapters devoted to definitely allied kinds of 

furniture, thus making matters easy for the 
reader. After an introduction in which he 

oints out this country’s indebtedness to 

ngland and to Holland, he traces the differ- 
ences in style wrought by succeeding changes 
in politics and commercial relations. he 
book is lacking in that warmth of color and 
wealth of incidental romance which distin- 
guished Mr. Mumford’s work, but forms an 
admirable companion volume. The illustra- 
tions are both abundant and excellent. 


Triggs—Chapters in the History of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement. By Oscar Lovell 
Triggs, Ph.D. Published by the Bo- 
hemia Guild of the Industrial Art League 
of Chicago. $2.00. 


There are manifold signs that the Arts and 
Crafts propaganda is arousing general interest 
in this Ginmgotet f just as it did in England forty 

ears ago under the stimulus of Ruskin and 

illiam Morris. The movement here lacks, 
however, its high priest, though this defici- 
ency may in time be made good by Professor 
Triggs. These admirably printed and bound 
“chapters” are chiefly confined to apprecia- 
tions of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, with 
— slender local application. The trouble 
with Professor Triggs and kindred les of 
the New Industrialism is that their contri- 
butions have little practical, specific bearing. 
Mere talk will never redeem the world or any 
humble part of it. 


Vanderpoel—Color Problems. A Practical 
Manual for the Lay Student of Color. By 
Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. With 117 
Colored Plates. Longmans. $5.00. 

This is a clear and concise treatise, placin 

before the reader the chief conclusions o 

Chevreul, von Bezold, Rood, Church, and 

similar authorities. The chapters on Color- 

Blindness, Color Theories, and Nature Color 

are particularly suggestive, while the numer- 

ous quantitative analyses of color schemes 
from nature and from historic ornament are 
especially interesting and instructive. 
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before the New England Society in the 
~ of New York 1820-1885. ected 
and Edited by Cephas Brainerd and Eve- 
line Warner Brainerd. In two volumes. 
Published for the Society. The Century 

Co. $5.00. 
uite distinct from the after-dinner addresses, 
these orations were delivered at the annual 
and special meetings held for. the by 
the New England Society in New York be- 
tween the years 1820 and 1885. Among the 
distinguished men represented in these well- 
rinted and handsomely bound volumes are 
ph Waldo Emerson, Rufus Choate, Mark 
Hopkins, Daniel Webster, and others of equal 

note. 
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A book for the classical scholar and the bib- 
liophile. Dr. Christie was an enthusiastic 
collector and student, long a professor of po- 
litical oe and mney in Owens College, 
Manchester, Eng., to which institution he left 
his library of some 8000 rare books, besides 
erecting a building for it at an expense of 
more than 


21,000. His essays are largely 
on Ti tuological topics, such as the chrono! 
of the early Aldines, the biblio hy of the 
Elzevirs, famous libraries and librarians, cu- 
rious —e and — — in 
with papers on biography and history, ing 
with Clenardus, Pomponatious, Vanini, Gior- 
dano, Bruno, and other people whom the 
“general reader” has rarely heard of, but in 
whom a select class of scholars and students 
are keenly interested. . 


Giles— of Chinese Literature. By Her- 
bert A. Giles, M.A., LL.D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 


To have compressed in a handbook the whole 
story of Chinese literature, and to have done 
it with interest and fascination, is indeed a 
notable feat. The Professor of Chinese in 
Cambridge, who has been with us recently 
at Columbia University, has done this, and 
done it well. When British Consul at Ningpo, 
Mr. Giles began reading those “‘ strange stories 
from a Chinese studio,’ which he knows well 
how to put into readable English. One of 
these is, of course, the myth, Toons aT he 
where and nowhere, of Rip Van Winkle. f 
the pathetic return of the hero the Chinese 
poet says: 


“City and suburb as of old, 
But hearts that loved us long since cold.” 


Not all Chinese literature is as tasteless as 
chopped straw, nor is its spirit as priggish as 
the Analects would suggest. There are fun 
and fancy as well as fact, sea serpents, and 
Jonah stories, and many others besides what 
the old willow-pattern plate of bridges and 
love-birds would suggest. Others make us 
think of “‘ Alice in Wonderland” and ‘‘ Behind 
the Looking-Glass.” Dr. Giles tells us that 
“this is the first attempt made in any lan- 
guage, including Chinese, to produce a history 
of Chinese literature.’’ Besides his profound 
erudition, he has the light ‘‘touch-and-go” 
power, by which he is able to tell us just what 
and as much as most of us want to know 
about what the Chinese have thought, felt, or 
dreamed. He bundles the intellectual har- 
vest of the Middle Kingdom mind into eight 
sheaves according to chronology. ‘The feudal 
period from B.c. 600-200 includes the writings 
of Confucius, Mencius, and Laocius (to Latin- 
ize Lao-tse). The Han ty, B.C. A.D. 
200, includes the great book- ers, the poets, 
the dictionary-makers, and the early Bud- 
dhists. The next four centuries were noted 
for miscellaneous literature and classical 
scholarship. The Tang and Sung dynasties 
produced printing and — literature, in- 
cluding encyclopedias, but the Mongols were 

beginners 


i cea enti ome a 
ey, in § printing into 
Europe (as we thinks) ; but they brightened up 
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life by iving China the drama and the novel, 


both of which forms of literature the writers 
under the Ming eran 4 greatly developed. 
Most interesting is the Manchu period, from 
1644 till 1900. fessor Giles’s method is 
felicitous and appropriate. He gives nu- 
merous translations, plenty of spicy criticism 
mixed with erudition, and is not supercilious, 
or too flattering to the conceit of Occidentals. 
Like a good scholar, he indexes his work, 
which is worthy of all praise. 


Schelling—The Boies Chronicle Play. B 
Felix E. Schelling, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Macmillan. $2.00 net. 
This, to quote the subtitle, is “‘a study in the 
popular historical literature environing Shake- 
are.” It traces the growth of the durenicle 
play from its sources and origin, its develop- 
ment by Marlowe and in the ‘ Marlowe- 
Shakespeare Plays,” the three Parts of “‘ Henry 
VI.,” in which Shakespeare retouched or re- 
vised the work of Marlowe and others, with 
“Richard III.” and “Richard II.,” which, 
though wholly his own, were written under 
the influence of Marlowe, to “‘the triumph of 
the epic type” in the English historical plays 
of Shakespeare which Scowed. Other play- 
wrights of the period who worked more or less 
in the same line are then discussed; and suc- 
cessive chapters deal with the legendary and 
the biographical chronicle plays, and with 
plays on Henry VIII. and later ones of a his- 
torical nature. Much excellent criticism of 
the Shakespeare plays included in the series is 
interwoven, and, in a minor way, of the his- 
torical works of the other dramatists referred 
to. A table of extant plays on subjects from 
English history is added. also a list of all 
plays, extant or non-extant, on such subjects, 
Pith dates of first acting, publication, etc., to- 
gether with a very fullindex. The work is an 
important contribution to the history of the 
English drama, and particularly to the his- 
tory and literary relations of Shakespeare’s 
English historical plays. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Carmichael—The Life of John William Walshe, 
F.S.A. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Montgomery Carmichael. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00, 


It has been reserved for Mr. Carmichael to 
perpetrate what is of its kind as fine a piece of 
ens ay as has issued from the 
printer’s hands during any time within recent 
ears, and one might almost add, decades. 
That it is spurious, criticism must be toler- 
ably agreed. In the ingeniously elaborate 
introduction, to waive the ‘“F.S.A.” upon the 
title- , Mr. Carmichael declares t his 
subject’s studentship of St. Francis and his 
oO -or made him hg srsnsogabe Phas scholars ma 
the greatest living authority on mat- 

ek Meistieten.” Thus, the outset, is the 
editor hoist upon his own petard. Elsewise, 
with one or two reservations, so vraisemblable 
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is the memoir that failing biography we can 


only regard it as partaking argely of the 
nature of the autobiographical. Incorrigible 
novel-tasters, avid only of sensations, may be 
at once warned off. ‘‘ Procul este, profani!”’ 
John William, with his abounding Latinity, 
might have adjured, with Virgil’s muse ‘“ De- 
siste ab toto luco!’’ Not so the scholar, were 
he cleric, were he layman. For the memoir is 
no less than the inner history of a soul; the 
superfine psychic study of a temperament, of 
a medieval saint born into a mundane mod- 
ernity; a saint from his youth upward prone 
to strange rapts, and striving by self-macera- 
tions, mental and physical, to attain peace 
and the perfect life. Fleeing an office-desk 
and the sordid commercialism of his English 
environment, the impecunious youth hies him 
to sunny Italy. There his Damon shortly 
guides him to the household of a Catholic Eng- 
lish nobleman, where in the Catholic faith he 
begins to find that inward peace and satisfac- 
tion for so long denied. Orsessed in middle 
life by the study of St. Francis, he removes to 
Assisi, becomes a tertiary of the Franciscan 
Order, and at length passes ‘“‘of the love of 
God,” as the memoir simply chronicles. Such, 
shorn of unessentials, constitutes the latest 
bantling of the author of “In Tuscany.” 
Hardly, we dare think, outside the “ Lives of 
the Saints” and the mystic Middle Ages, may 
such another record be surprised. It is 
written in a vein of rare distinction and per- 
vaded throughout by an old-world charm. 
The portraiture of John William Walshe, a 
mirror of the great historic Church, alone 
stamps it as the handiwork of an exceedingly 
cunning craftsman. 


Eggleston—The American Immortals. The 
Record of Men who by their Achieve- 
ments in Statecraft, War, Science, Litera- 
ture, Art, and Commerce have Created 
the American Republic, and whose 
Names are Inscribed in the Hall of Fame. 
By George Cary Eggleston. Illustrated. 
Putnam. $10.00. 


Short and appropriate appreciations of those 
who figure in the American Pantheon. The 
book is sumptuously produced and contains 
excellent photogravure portraits of the vari- 
ous accredited Immortals. 

It is a pleasure to note that Mr. Eggleston’s 
papers are not all panegyric, notably the one 
on Daniel Webster, who is handled with dis- 
criminating severity. 


Glasenapp—The Life of Richard Wagner. 
Being an Authorized English Version b 
Wm. Ashton Ellis of C. F. Glasenapp’s 
“Das Leben Richard Wagner’s.” ol. 
ii. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner & Co., Ltd. 16s. net. 


The first volume of Herr Glasenapp’s monu- 
mentally patierit work brought the story of 
Wagner's life down to his appointment in 
1842 as Court-Kapellmeister at sden. In 
this the second volume we are carried through 
the stormy Dresden period to the May Rising 
and resultant flight to Switzerland. Every de- 
tail, every light and shadow, every incident, 


however trivial, in the Colossus’s career, is set 
forth with ominous precision and exhaustive- 
ness. As he has already proved, Mr. Ellis is 
not only translating this prodigious biography 
into admirable English, but is correcting, 
re-writing, and amplifying it with heroic for- 
titude. e result will indeed be The Com- 
plete Wagnerian. 


Kingsford—He V., the cal Medieval 
Hero. By Charles L. ngsford, M.A. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

This is one of the best books in the admirable 
series of ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” At least 
three lives of Henry were written within 
twenty years of his ‘death, to say nothing of 
more recent biographies and histories; but 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ his ideal king and 
one of the most notable characters in his long 
gallery of manly portraiture, is pre-emi- 
nently the Henry of popular imagination and 
interest. This is not in all respects the Henry 
of authentic history, presented in the volume 
before us, which will be equally attractive and 
valuable as a contribution to genuine history 
and for the sidelights it throws upon Shake- 
speare’s play. Like the other volumes of the 
series, it is fully and appropriately illustrated 
with portraits, reproductions of old pictures 
and engravings, views of monuments, build- 
ings, etc., and with maps and plans. Lists of 
en and a good index complete the 
work, 


ton and Memories. By John Russell 
oung. Edited by May D. Russell 
Young. Neely. $3.00. 

“He knew public men on both sides of the 
ocean, with equal and familiar intimacy. Let- 
ters; the Stage; Politics; and the world of 
larger finance and administration were all 
familiar to him. He knew men in all walks, 
and was accepted,—as Friend, Journalist, and 
Diplomat; and as a man of Letters and 
Affairs.” So at the time of Mr. Young’s de- 
cease wrote one of his most valued friends, 
and such his widowed editor selects and urges 
as the keynote and raison d’étre of the volume 
now under review. A lamp of journalism at 
the age of twenty; helmsman of the New York 
Tribune at twenty-five; at thirty, when the 
majority have at best but secured a stable 
footing, the companion, confidant, and coun- 
sellor of men in the front rank of national 
affairs, John Russell’s career writes in all 
seriousness a hea indorsement that the 
modern race is to the young. 

A debt of thanks is due to Mrs. Young for 
her scholarly editing of these reminiscences, 
which, extending to close on five hundred 
pages, have little by little first seen the light 
in sundry periodicals. The intimation that 
these recollections are as broad, personal, and 
distinguished as was Mr. Young’s career, that 
they are uniformly marked by all the style, 
vim, and limpid elegance that attracted 
Horace Greeley, will lend an inkling of the 
rare treasures that await the reader. They 
form a rich and running commentary upon the 
teeming diverse activities of a public life sub- 
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tending little less than five-and-forty years. 
Famous suppers and symposia, vivid photo- 
graphs of now historic struggles, intimate 
vignettes of such personalities as Lincoln, Li 
Hung Chang, Walt Whitman, Horace Greeley, 
Charles Dickens, and Henry George, to name 
but a bare’half-dozen; memoirs of leaders in all 
callings at their work, and, moreover, at their 
play, may serve to denote the epicurean prodi- 
gality of the fare purveyed. 


FICTION 


Altsheler—My Captive. By J. A. Altsheler. 
Appleton. $1.25. 

‘My Captive” would be more gratefully re- 
ceived and more heartily welcomed if it did 
not belong to that tribe of nondescripts whose 
existence, we sincerely hope, will soon be a 
matter of memory. It is an historical novel 
of the Revolutionary period, and the captive is 
an English girl held by a “‘rebel soldier.” The 
most interesting character in the book is ‘‘ Old 
Put,” a sagacious horse belonging to the hero. 
The style is good, too good to be wasted on an 
historical romance at this late date. Any- 
body can write an historical novel. Not 
every writer has a breezy style like Mr. Alt- 
sheler’s. It is to be hoped that the historical 
habit is not too strong upon him. Why not 
adventure? 


Barr—A Prince of Good Fellows. By Robert 

Barr. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
Verily his youthful Majesty King James V. of 
Scotland enjoyed a lively wit. According to 
the gospel of Mr. Robert Derr he had a delecta- 
ble penchant, as with Al Haroun of old or 
Viceroy Curzon of modernity, for travelling 
incognito, and often for whole weeks, among 
his new-found lieges. In this guise and wise 
he affords his reportorial creator the opportu- 
nity to develop some unexpected and some 
very sprightly situations, when, at the moment 
de luxe, the beggarman, drover, corispirator, 
or what-not, lowers his mask to reveal to 
thunderstricken rebel barons, cattle-raiders, 
or co-plotters The Presence Itself ! 

James, with his canny cobbler adviser, his 
adventures and his gallantries, his final fra- 
grant wooing of Madeleine of France, is a 
douce laddie, and withal the very prince of 
good fellows. 


Bourget—Monica, and Other Stories. By 

aul Bourget. Translated by William 

Marchant. Scribner. $1.50. 

Mrs. Wharton’s last book is dedicated ‘‘To 
my friends, Paul and Minnie Bourget, in re- 
membrance of Italian days together.” With 
corresponding courtesy, ““Monica and Other 
Stories” is dedicated to “Madam Edith 
Wharton,” as Mr. Marchant has chosen to 
translate the name. It is fitting that these 
two writers should be associated together in 
the minds of the reading public, for their point 
of view is similar, and their styles are of 
the psychological school to which Mr. Henry 
James belongs. Mr. Bourget has never done 
a better piece of work than “Monica,” the 
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It shows the de- 


first of these four stories. 
velopment of character by means of action 
rather than of description, the pitfall of the 


average psychological novelist. Mr. Mar- 
chant’s translation is in the main excellent, as 
any one will discover who has attempted 
translation from the French. Occasionally, a 
transposition of phrases would make an ex- 
pression more idiomatically English, but as a 
rule he gives the impression that the stories 
were written in English. 


Carey—Monsieur Martin. By Wymond Carey. 
utnam’s Sons. $1.20. 

The Romance of the Great Swedish War has 
many of the elements of popular success. The 
heroine is called ‘‘ My Lady,” the King, “ Your 
Majesty,” and the illusive and mysterious 
title of ‘‘ Herr Graf’’ skips nimbly through the 
book. Add to this plenty of adventure and a 
strong love story, and you have the essen- 
tial ingredients of historical achievement. 
Aside from these ordinary devices, how- 
ever, the book has attractions. The reign of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, the ‘‘ Madman of the 
North,” furnishes picturesque and interesting 
material. The characters are alive, the action 
is swift, and the dialogue spirited. If ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Martin”’ had had the good fortune to 
come into the world a year or two earlier, he 
would have been sure of his welcome. Asit 
is, he must take his chance, as a gentleman 
and a scholar, with the long list of left-over 
historical documents that embarrass the pub- 
lishers’ shelves. 


Crockett—The Dark o’ the Moon. A Novel. 

By S. R. Crockett. Harper. _ $1.50. 
A sane estimate of this story includes both 
praise and blame. In the first place, it moves 
slowly. Next we ask why a girl like Joyce 
could fall in love with Maxwell Herron, and 
isit wildly probable the insurgents should sub- 
mit to the leadership of a girl? Wouldany man 
not a fool behave like Tredennis and General 
FitzGeorge? Improbability characterizes the 
plot. On the other hand, there are some fine 
and graphic landscapes, and personal charac- 
terizations that are bold and entirely human. 
There are too many characters. It looks as 
if Mr. Crockett had upset his note-book into 
this story. He needs to study his Scott still 
further. 


sae SS os ang Jinks, Hero. By Ernest 

rosby. Funk & bate gers Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Crosby hates war, and in particular the 
Spanish-American War. His ideas of the 
ethical principle of the whole affair may be 
right in the main, but the writing of satire is 
not Mr. Crosby’s proper function, if we may 
judge from this book. Satire is not the blow 
of a mallet, but the thrust of a rapier. Mr. 
Crosby, with a sledge, hammers his aversions, 
and becomes tedious, not to say crude. 


Dee The aga gg CY . Meth 
Making Mother. illias Camp 
Davidson. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 
There is something discouraging in the pro- 
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cession of dull books that file past one during a 
season, but of all dull books the most depress- 
ing is the kind that comes to one under the 
friendly guise of being frivolous and amusing. 
“The Confessions of a Match-Making Mother” 
is animpostor of this kind. The dreary ma- 
noeuvres employed by a woman to marry off 
her eight daughters is the plot of this book. 
The humor is as unwieldy as that of the heavi- 
est English “‘ Jane’, and the “‘ expected ”’ runs 
riot throughout its pages. 


Se and Plough. By Mrs. 
Henry Dudeney. Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50. 
In “Spindle and Plough” one has room to 
breathe. It is a big book. The characters 
are big and they belong to the out-of-door 
life. In the plot, which seems only a natural 
development of the characters, one is taken 
back to first principles, and the phrasing is as 
direct and simple and pithy as the heroine 
herself; who, by the way, would be a very 
complex young woman were she not so simple. 
It is only in the minor details of the book that 
one is conscious of mechanism, when the 
characters indulge in long monologues for the 
benefit of the reader, or when they are provi- 
dentially inspired to think of a character at 
the exact moment when it is necessary to re- 
introduce that character. But blemishes will 
not weigh against bigness. It is not often 
that the critic can stretch his limbs and breathe 
deep. To a book that has atmosphere and 
i and bigness of conception all else will 
be forgiven. 


Gorky—Tales from Gorky. Translated from 
the Russian, with a Biographical Notice 
of the Author. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20. 

—— Twenty-Six and One, and Other Stories 
from the Vagabond Series. Translated 
from the Russian. Preface by Ivan 
Strannik. Taylor. $1.25. 

Although interest in Gorky was first aroused 
in this country, England seems to have taken 
more kindly to this flagrant bosiak and his 
vivid transcriptions of tramp life. Owing 
chiefly to unprepossessing translations, the 
boom suffered a slump here, and it is hence a 
relief to welcome Mr. Bain’s somewhat more 
workmanlike version of nine of the most 
characteristic stories. The author’s introduc- 
tory sketch of 8 er te contains the already 
familiar biographical material, and is neither 
picturesque in statement nor deep in its 
sympathy. 

A less bulky volume, prefaced by a transla- 
tion of M. Strannik’s article in La Revue de 
Paris contains but three tales: ‘‘Twenty-Six 
and One,” ‘“Chelkash,” and ‘‘Malva.” The 
translations, save the first, which is admi- 
rable, v. in merit, and are obviously by 
different hands and from the French. It is 
an enduring pity that Russian writers, from 
Gogol, Turgenev, and Tolstoy onward, should 
be the victims of incompetent translators. 
They deserve better of the non-Russian speak- 
ing world. 


Hinkson—The Point of Honor. By H. A. 
Hinkson. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


“The Adventures of certain Gentlemen of the 
Pistol” will probably come trailing along for 
some months yei--bagind offsprin, the 
historical romance. There is much to be 
thankful for when, as in the case of “The 
Point of Honor,” they come as eleven short 
stories rather than as one long one. 


Jokai—Told by the Death’s Head. Maurus 

Jokai. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Take: a good-sized scoundrel—with an im- 
agination—condemn him to death on twenty- 
one charges; and, while the death penalt 
hangs above his head, command him to t 
the story of his life in twenty-four chapters. 
The result will be as ‘Told by the Death's 
Head,””—exciting, incredible, with touches of 
- humor, and more than a touch of bur- 
esque; but, on the whole, a little wearisome, 
perhaps, to a public that has had a surfeit of 
such good things. 


Kennan—Folk-Tales of Napoleon. ‘Na 
leander” from the Russian and ‘The 
a. of the People”’ from the French 
of Honoré de Balzac. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by George Kennan. The 
Outlook Co. $1.00. 

The second of these tales calls for little com- 

ment, it being already familiar in its original 

setting in Balzac’s ‘The Country Doctor.” 

With the first the case is different. Originally 

ee in the St. Petersburg Gazette, in 

ecember, 1901, the tale here appears sub- 
pone | as it was collected from peasant 
sources — For pith and hu- 
mor, for broad humanity of feeling, and for 
genuine interest to folk-lorists, the tale is of 
uncommon merit. Its psychological bearing 
is absorbing, and it is particularly valuable as 
showing in many spots survivals of the “‘ Mos- 
cow Cycle” and kindred Epic Songs. The 
translation is racy, and one’s sole objection to 

Mr. Kennan’s work is the pathetic lack of 

footnotes. One can, however, hardly be an 

indefatigable c dent and staff writer 
and a discerning and enthusiastic folk-lorist. 


Long—Naughty Nan. By John Luther Long. 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

Mr. John Luther Long has attempted to ex- 
tend a story of the airy-and-graceful-nothing 
type into a book. To give it substance, he 
has tried to make his characters have human 
emotions, and even to force the beginnings of 
atragedy. What should have been the bones 
and muscle of his book is merely slush; the 
attempted strengthening of a gay and rather 
pleasant little story has quite destro: 

value it might have . Mr. Long’s book 
should have borne the same relation to fiction 
that spun su does to the more serious 
forms of confectionery; that is to say, it 
oe have —_ an Reipessre y= if — 
cloying type of story; the sort of story which, 
if taken Pag small quantities, is very delightful. 
Alas, this is what the might have been 
had the author consistently kept to the key 
which he first struck. Asit stands, it presents 
the sad and wilted aspect of spun sugar which 
has been kept too long in a warm room. 


ee 
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It takes a very sure and a very skilled hand 
to make a compromise between whimsicality 
and pathos; .and while there are individual 
chapters of the book which are amusing 
enough, the book considered as a whole is un- 


fortunate. 


Lewis—Wolfville Days. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Stokes. $1.50. 
‘Wolfville Days” is a collection of fifteen 
short stories, told in the simple, natural dialect 
of the untutored cowboy. The author, in an 
engaging preface, intimates that the critics 
will not like his book. As a member of the 
ild, it gives me pleasure to endorse his good 
udgment. If the stories were half as en- 
tiverting as the preface, they would be read 
many times from cover to cover, even by 
critics. 


Marchmont—Sarita the Carlist. By Arthur W. 

Marchmont. Stokes. $1.50. 
Once more Marchmont the inflammable. De- 
spiteits man’s fabric and its virile touches, here 
again is the feminine rhapsodic style, inflated 
diction, and garrulity of words; the disregard 
of finesse and delineation, the insistence upon 
intrigue and action; the flaring wactelny. 
The motive is decidedly not empty of skill and 
ingenuity, the movement, however, headlong 
and unrelieved. Carlist-ridden Spain before 
the outcrop of the Spanish-American War; an 
English Embassy hero who has his personality 
literally thrust w him; a fascinating little 
Carlist heroine, ita; Jekyli-Hyde-ism in 
high quarters; surprises, betrayals; coups 
and counterblasts—with scarce a respite we 
are hurried breathlessly along the route 
marked out. We arrive at our objective 
dazed and panting, in two minds whether we 
pee: just emerged from between, or from be- 
ore, the 


Meakin—The Assassins. 

Meakin. Holt. $1.50. 
‘““A Romance of the Crusades,’’ one may ven- 
ture to say, is a little behind the times. Not 
even the engines of war, torture chambers, 
coir bg — that eicen oe book can 
atone for the long paragraphs of descriptive 
writing that waylay the reader and tax his 
agility to the utmost. Who knows that there 
may not be, safely imbedded, tucked away in 
the midst of the next P ey a sentence 
that has something to do with the story? So 
the weary reader plods on, till over the learn- 
ing he falls asleep and works it out in his 

ream. 


Nicolls—Graystone. 
Nicolls. Lippincott. $1.50. 
The most thing about fiction is that 
one can make almost anything happen. The 
author of “Graystone” makes a great many 
things . He even gives the heroine 
forty thousand acres of the coal, lands in 
Pennsylvania, by an old deed of 1791. This 
1s very embarrassing to the villain, who sup- 
osed that he the land. It is also em- 
arrassing to the reader, who is expected to 
believe it, 
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Phillips—Red Saunders: His Adventures West 
and East. By H Wallace Phillips. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

Any one with a taste for cowboy slang and 

wild-west manners will joy in this book. Its 

realism is of the most pronounced type, for 

“‘Red is the real thing in cowboys.” ether 

he is the kind of man you will be glad to know 

is an open question, especially if he came to 
see you unannounced, when you were having 

a mopens? ged of selected guests. However, 

you could have him securely fastened in one 


corner of the conservatory until your guests 
had departed, and then see him alone, where 
his racy accounts of his adventures West and 
East would offend no ears but your own. 


Rives—Hearts Courageous. By Hallie Er- 
minie Rives. Bowen-Merrill & Co. $1.50. 
Fashions in the materials for piecing together 
books do change, and with them change the 
tastes of our best advertised authors. ere is 
Miss Hallie Erminie Rives who was wont to in- 
terweave scarlet ribbons of passion into works 
of the divan-cover variety, now laying hands 
upon the noblest figures and the greatest 
events in our early history with the purpose of 
gana a stained-glass historical novel. 
er characters are perhaps a little less con- 
ventionalized than are the Patrick Henrys 
and Thomas Jeffersons in some attempts to 
make fiction out of the birth of our nation, and 
oer George Washington is the same 
sunny-faced saint which has decorated so 
many windows looking into the historical past, 
still there is something which approaches a 
reproduction of real life in ‘“‘Hearts Coura- 
geous.”” The book is, however, marred by the 
author’s affectations and crudities of style. 


Sage—The Claybornes. William Sage. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
“The Claybornes” should be a popular book, 
if ohe may suige by tokens. ft the ty- 
i virtues of the historical novel, with a 
ew of its own thrown in for good measure. 
The woodenness of the characters is up to the 
accepted standard, and the amount of blood 
spilt is of the usual color and quality. There 
is a bewitching female spy in men’s clothing, 
and a newspaper gp rg who is bulky 
and brave, and two clinging heroines, and 
several heroes to be clung to. On the whole, 
one could not ask for a more typical treat- 
ment of fiction of the romanticist’s ideal of the 
late Civil War. 


Van Vorst—Phillip Lo: 
Vorst. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Every year a number of men and women sit 
th ‘ves down and write serious works of 
fiction dealing with the various problems 
which life has put to them. It is sad that 
these very earnest endeavors should usually 
oak a abit tieta. Octatoaally 
° re) ng ess. ccasionally 
pooh 400 finds a new word to say, and then 
one realizes that it is out of the real world that 
the best work is built. Miss Marie Van Vorst 
has written such a book. ‘Phillip Long- 
streth”’ is the story of the son of a millionaire 
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who tries to better the conditions of the work- 
ing man. 

The book does not prove anything, nor does 
it try to; it is a suggestive commentary on 
philanthropical measures. d yet while it 
does not prove anything, it leaves the reader 
with the impression that Longstreth was on 
the right track toward accomplishing some- 
thing permanent. The scene of the story is 
laid partly in a bare and ugly manufacturing 
village and partly in New York among smart 
and rich people. It is the manufacturing 
town which Miss Van Vorst has drawn with 
the greatest vividness and strength. 

The book as a whole is not altogether satis- 
fying. But it is honest, work, and work of a 
high order. 


Whitehouse—The God of Things. By Flor- 
ence Brooks Whitehouse. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 
One of the superfluous novels of the year is 
Miss Florence Brooks Whitehouse’s ‘The 
God of Things.” In reading this immature 
book the reader agrees with the author that 
Providence is singularly careless in permitting 
so many unnecessary and unpleasant things 
to happen. It would seem that there might 
have been some simple law devised through 
which books motiveless and trite beyond a 
certain point should be prevented from ap- 
pearing in print. 


Wright—Aliens. By Mary Tappan Wright. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

One who wishes to know the Southerner as he 
is can hardly do better than read Mrs. 
Wright’s “Aliens.” Written without par- 
tisanship, the book is, none the less, an elo- 
quent plea for the people who for nearly a 
quarter of a century have wrestled with a 
problem that the average Northerner, even at 
a distance, would not care to take up. It is 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ read backwards; ex- 
cellent reading—for the North. 


HISTORY 


Headlam—The Story of Chartres. By Cecil 
Headlam. [Illustrated by Herbert Rail- 
ton. (Medieval Towns.) London, Dent; 
New York, Macmillan. $2.00. 

It would be difficult to find a happier combina- 
tion of pen and pencil to celebrate the old- 
world beauty and mystery of Chartres than 
Mr. Headlam and Mr. Railton afford. The au- 
thor’s text is a labor of love, picturesque in 
phrase and accurate and painstaking in 
research, while the artist’s drawings, from 
frontispiece to the last delicate sketch, are an 
unfailing delight to the eye. “Chartres” is 
one of the most attractive issues of a series 
which combines many admirable features both 
historical and zsthetic. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brewer—American Citizenship. Yale Lec- 
tures. By David J. Brewer, Associate 
ee of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States. Scribner, 75 cts., net. 


The Critic 


These five lectures form the first course under 
the provision made in May, 1900, by the Hon- 
orable William E. Dodge of New York for 
Yale lectures on the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The subjects are obligations of citizen- 
ship, the maintenance of a good character as 
a primary obligation of every citizen, service 
as a responsibility of citizenship, the obliga- 
tion of obedience, and the duty of striving to 
better the life of the nation. The facts are 
clearly presented, and the style is elevated 
and dignified, at the same time that it is con- 
crete. 


Brown—Euro: and Japanese 
Papers Read before the American In- 
stitute of Architects. Edited by Glenn 
Brown. Illustrated. Coates. $2.00. 

While somewhat lacking in literary precision 

and continuity, this new garden Kk is far 

more varied and more interesting than most 
of its forerunners in the field. r. Hamlin’s 
paper on Italian Gardens, Mr. Sturgis’s paper 

on English Gardens, and Mr. Howard’s and K. 

Honda’s on French and Japanese Gardens re- 

spectively each contain much that is instruc- 

tive, while the illustrations are all notable for 
beauty and effectiveness. 


Carnegie—The Empire of Business. By An- 
drew Carnegie. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.00. 

Few of those publishing specious monographs 

upon how one may attain fame and fortune 

have vindicated by their own careers their 
right to issue passports to the Island of Suc- 
cess. Conversely, among those having actu- 
ally achieved, few seem to have cherished the 
desire, much less owned the ability, to act 
mentor-preceptor to eager aspirants as yet 
unarrived. An honorable exception to both 
suggested generalities is Andrew Carnegie, 
multi-millionaire, ex-steel-king, philanthro- 
pist, man-of-affairs, and very good Scotchman 
withal. The plurality of these fourteen papers 
has been rescued from the limbo of the public 
platform or the periodic press. Herein Mr. 
Carnegie tenders loving if at times audacious 
counsel (not even forgetting ‘‘the human in- 
terest” or that perturbing factor, the em- 
ployer’s daughter) to him upon the threshold 
of a business career, besides perpetuating his 
views upon sundry fiscal, economic, and tech- 
nical matters that are agitating the Anglo- 

Saxon cosmos at this writing. From the 

opening ‘‘heart-to-heart talk’’ which points 

‘The Road to Business Success’”’ we proceed 

to divine, as never perhaps before, some from 

among those unusual elements (the practised 
precepts, the sound originality, the canny acu- 
men that have compounded Mr. Carnegie’s 
success. By the “A BC of Money” the 
author subscribes himself a confirmed Gold- 
ite. Ensue shrewd semi-colloquial papers, 
thoughtful and rove prise upon the interde- 
pendence of Capital and Labor, and advocat- 
ing, in parenthesis, the sliding-scale; the duty 
of thrift and the respons ae riches— 
wherein the author mounts his darling hobby; 
the spur of poverty, and the use, as the limita- 
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tions, of surplus wealth; a plea and a predic- 
tion for an Ang o-Saxon alliance; ‘‘The Buga- 
boo of Trusts”; ‘‘ King Steel—a retrospect;”’ 
“The Natural Oil and Gas Wells of Western 
Pennsylvania”; what Mr. Carnegie would do 
with the Tariff were he Czar—but we must 
needs draw rein. 
Punctuated by apt snatches of autobio- 
graphy, tinctured with a quaint Caledonian 
hilosophy, a pawky Scots humor, and forti- 
ed by a clean, rugged virility as racily whole- 
some as Mon Andrew’s native heath, this book 
of ‘‘convictions” is such as no disciple of the 
“business morning,” no true collector of Car- 
negiana may afford to overlook. 


Collingwood—The Lake Counties. By W. G. 
Collingwood. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
One of the best issues in the ‘‘ Rural England” 
series of guide-books; containing, in addition 
to the ordinary matter of its class, special ar- 
ticles on the ornithology, entomology, botany, 
geology, and sports (fox-hunting, mountain- 
eering, yachting, angling, shooting, and cy- 
cling), each by an expert; also a gazetteer, 
extremely full, with maps and illustrations, 
full-page and smaller. The book contains 
neni 400 pages, but is not too bulky for the 

tourist’s pocket. 


Gray—Musings 

By William 

Co. $1.50. 
This posthumous volume of the late Dr. Gray 
is in reality an augmented republication of a 
work issued some years ago. People who like 
“nature books” will enjoy some parts of this, 
which display the harvest of a quiet eye. Dr. 
Gray is at his best when writing on the aspects 
of nature, in all his keen observation gave him 
intense joy. Some exquisite photographs, 
artistically reproduced, add to the charm of 
the book. On the whole it is a collection of 
personal trivialities and sympathetic inter- 
pretations of nature. 


Hurlbert—Forest Neighbors. By William 
Davenport Hurlbert. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.50. 
A writer who founds a school or sets in motion 
any new gf movement will have a great 
deal to answer for before the judgment throne. 
Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton, for instance, has 
filled the market not only with his own animal 
stories, but is directly responsible for all the 
beasts that prowl and kill and are killed 
throughout the many animal books. ‘‘ Forest 
Neighbors’”’ is a collection of such tales. 
Their intention is apparently to interest 
grown-up readers, but the author has adopted 
an infantile manner of telling that is rather 
exasperating, and his stories of animals about 
which he evidently knows would be more 
acceptable if he had written along less Seton- 
esque lines. 


Kovale —Russian Political Institutions. 
The Growth and Development of these 
Institutions from the Beginnings of Rus- 
sian History to Present Time. By Max- 
ime Kovalevsky. The University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 


¥ Camp-Fire and Wayside. 
unningham Gray. evell 
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The distinguished former Professor of Public 
Law at the University of Moscow herewith 
offers a concise and highly condensed survey 
of the inception and development of the Rus- 
sian political régime. The work is practically 
a monograph and lacks the exhaustiveness of 
Leroy-Beaulieu and the ok setting 
forth of Rambaud, but within its limited scope 
has many admirable features. One would 
prefer more frankness of statement in the 
chapters on the positions of Poland and Fin- 
land in the Empire, but as a whole the work is 
well and soundly conceived, and is one for 
which there is ample place. 


Lowell—American Gardens. Edited by Guy 
Lowell. Illustrated. Bates and Guild 
Co. $7.50. 
The chief merit of this handsome volume lies 
of course in the plates, which are both numer- 
ous and well reproduced. Mr. Lowell’s intro- 
ductory letterpress is neither brilliant nor 
stimulating, though on general lines it answers 
its purpose with moderate success. A certain 
exception might be taken to the title of the 
work, considering that gardens which lie in 
but some half-dozen Eastern States are repre- 
sented. 


Mallory—Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands. 
By R. De Witt Mallory. Putnam. $1.75. 


Something more than a guide-book to one of 
the most delightful of summer resorts among 
the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts; includ- 
ing the early history of Lenox, which takes its 
name from Charles Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
mond, through Governor Bernard; its literary 
associations, in which Mrs. Kemble (who re- 
sided in Lenox from 1836 to 1853), Catherine 
Sedgwick, and Hawthorne are specially promi- 
nent; the natural attractions of the town and 
its neighborhood; with excellent illustrations 
from photographs. The author is thoroughly 
at home in the picturesque region, and writes 
with pardonable enthusiasm of its attractions. 


Miller—The Brook Book. A First Acquaint- 
ance with the Brook and its Inhabitants 
through the Changing Year. By Mary 
Rogers Miller, Lecturer on Nature sear f 
at Cornell University. Illustrated. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

A delightful book, general in its scope, includ- 
ing, as it does, animal and vegetable life as 
associated with the brook during different 
times and seasons. The illustrations are 
varied and admirable, and the combination of 
picture and sympathetic appreciation is both 
attractive and instructive. 


Stead—The Americanization of the World. 
By W. T. Stead. Markley. $1.50. 

Mr. Stead is nothing if not sensational. His 
is the pen of the true journalist. He 

on how to make a good ‘“‘story.” Just 


now many Englishmen are afflicted with 
Americamania, just as some ineffectuals of 


our own catch Anglophobia. ‘“‘Best be your- 
self, imperial plain and true.’”’ Mr. Stead 
calls on England to wipe out of existence the 
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precedents of a thousand years, and to. copy 
the United States. And this to England, of 
all nations in the Occident, the nation of pre- 
cedents! Perhaps Irish Home Rule and the 
South African War suggested to Mr. Stead 
this equation. Never mind, Mr. Stead, we 
have troubles of our own, and Christ did 
come to Chicago. 


Tarr—Physical Geography of New York State. 
os Prof. R. S. Tarr of Cornell University. 
acmillan. $3.50. 
An account of the general physiography of the 
State is followed by chapters on the moun- 
tains, the lakes and rivers, the influence of the 
glacial period, the origin of the basins of 
the great lakes, Niagara, the shore lines, and 
the influence of the physical features on the in- 
dustrial development of the State. A chapter 
on the climate, by Mr. E. T. Turner, is added. 
There are 216 illustrations. The book is not 
suited for use as a text-book, unless in col- 
leges, but it should be in the library of every 
high school and academy in the State, for the 
benefit of teachers. It would be well if the 
physical geography of every Statein the Union 
were treated in the same scholarly manner. 


Williams—Next to the Ground. By Martha 
McCulloch Williams. McClure, Phillips 


& Co. $1.20. 
“Next to the Ground” gives a bewildering 
array of facts, new and old. ‘Gee,’ when 


addressed to oxen, means to the right, we are 
told, and ‘“‘ Haw,” to the left. But if, with a 
smile at this naive information, the reader is 
about to lay down the book, his eye will be 
caught, it may be, by some curious and in- 
teresting bit of nature lore, and he will read 
on, glad of the chance that has brought him 
so near to the ground. A half-dozen chapter 
headings, taken at random, give the drift and 
scope of the book: ‘Ploughing,” “Ants and 
Wasps,” “The Hog,” “Shooting,” ‘“ Night- 
Noises,” ‘‘The Big Snow,” “Insects.” 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Clark—Heart So By Gertrude Theresa 
Clark. The Merrill Press. 

A seeming content with life as she finds it, 

and an abiding affection for home and homely 

themes, are leading characteristics in this 

small volume of verse. 


Dabney—The Musical Basis of Verse. By J. 

P. Dabney. Longmans. $1.60. 
We cannot too far emphasize the value of this 
treatise on the art of poetry, for it should be 
of interest and profit both to the active maker 
and to the passive ©) raparson of verse. Not 
a consideration which enters into the mere 
mechanics of verse-building has been omitted 
from this author’s truly scientific scrutiny; 
= be is at the “pe time as truly alive to 
the informing spirit of great poetry. He has 
indeed justified by his work the sents of the 
title-page, “See deep enough and you see 
musically.” 


J Turquoise and Iron. By Lionel 
osephare. Robertson. $1.20. 

The publisher of this book assures us that the 

author has ‘‘cut new highways through the 

forest of literature.’’ Let us, then, follow him 

a little way,—a specimen taken at random: 


“He was a man, soothful, for that his jaw 
Was not the joint of any other kind; 
There, too, his eyes, forever groping, saw 

No bottom in the darkness of his mind.” 


Roberts—Complete Poems, » By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Page & Co. $1.50. 
We have always remarked in the work of Mr. 
Roberts a consistency and harmony united 
with an earnestness of feeling,—qualities 
which can scarcely be absent from enduring 
verse. In these volumes itis rather the 
briefer ms, instinct with a deep and ten- 
der feeling for familiar Nature, that we will 
remember most when we have closed the books, 
and that will draw us to reopen their 4 
This feeling for Nature Mr. Roberts is able, in 
an unusual degree, to communicate to his rea- 
der,—actually (if that reader be an exile from 
the scenes of his nativity) to communicate a 
poetic heimweh therefor! ‘‘ Autochthon’”— 
the ‘“Autochthon” who has whispered in 
the ear of Mr. Roberts’s muse in the poem of 
that title—is really the oe genius of al- 
most all the Nature-worshi Ring strains in 
this devout ‘Book of the Native,’ whose 
themes would seem to cover every phase of 
season, every sensation which embathing light 
and air and wandering sound can convey to 
the sensitive lover of his own fair Natural 
heritage. This poet revels not alone in “The 
Waking Earth” in springtime, when 
‘‘fetterless the soul is flown abroad, 
Lord of desire and beauty, like a God,”’ 


but his enjoyment is scarcely less affluent in 
the poverty of the year. A still, wayside 
pool, is a ““wonder-cup in Summer’s hand”’; 
dry Autumnal thistles in an upland field are 
so Many conjuring-rods of beauty; nor is there 
any rural occupation so Doric in its character 
that it does not lend itself to this poet for 
purposes of romance. 


Roberts—The Rose of Joy. By Josephine L. 

Roberts. The Nee Co. i 
We have here an allegorical dealing with 
the spiritual development of a heroine who 
craves happiness bp de Joie), but is per- 
mitted to realize the same only when, dying, 
her hands receive the late blossoms of the 
magic bush. 


-Stoner—Castles in . By Wini- 
fred Sackville-Stoner. e Abbey Press. 
An examination of the verses contained in 
this volume leads us to concur with the pub- 
lisher’s announcement that ‘‘ these little songs 
do not represent hours of patient care ¢ 
study.” Nor would we question the genuine- 
ness of feeling which inspired the same; we 
could wish, however, that all the selections 
were of —_ merit with the two stanzas 
entitled ‘“‘Teach me, Little Child.” 

















Vergne—The Pines. By George H. de la 
Vergne. Baumgart. : 

Historical , Various landscape views 
with the itations they su; :—master- 

ieces from the great galleries of the world,— 
fornia in eM the themes of this mod- 
est volume. | ai feeling is evidently 
strongest in the direction of ‘Romance,’ 
whose ibilities and whose pageantry draw 
from him a poetical reverie under that title. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Rainsford—The Reasonabless of Faith. B 
Dr. W.S. Rainsford. Doubleday, Page 
Co. $1.25. 
Good wine needs no bush; and those who 
know Dr. Rainsford’s preaching will need no 
enlightenment on this collection of addresses. 
It is a book of sermons, most of them de- 
livered as sermons, and all of them sermons in 
spirit. They are vigorous and simple and sin- 
cere, revealing, even on the printed page, the 
man who wrote them. ‘‘Let no man say that 
the days of preacher and of preaching are 
over,” he says in the address on Phillips 
. “To a man who understands his 
age and believes in his God, men will, as they 
did to him, reverently listen.” 


Tolstoy—What is Religion? And Other New 
Articles and Letters. By Lyof N. Tol- 
rs Translated by V. Tchertkoff and A. 
C. Fifield. Crowell. 60 cts. 


Most of the material contained in this slender 
volume has already become familiar to close 
followers of Tolstoy’s deliverances during the 
past two years, but will doubtless ve new 
to the public at large. The translations are 
invariably lacking in fluency and distinction. 


TRAVEL 


i Life in Town and Country. 

By Louis Higgin. Putnam. $1.20, net. 
Whatever may be said of the moral side of 
our newly acquired possessions, there can be 
no doubt that they have broadened our horizon 
—geographical and mental. Any book on 
Spain has an interest for American readers 
that would have been lacking three years ago. 
“Spanish Life in Town and Country,” the 
sixth in the series, ‘“‘Our European Neigh- 
bours,” edited by William Harbutt Dawson, 
gives more than a glimpse into the life it 
presents. The fairness of tone, the sub- 
jects selected for treatment, and the details 
given, combine to put the reader in touch 
with the real character of the Spanish na- 
tion. Under HS and Traits,” ‘“ National 


Characteristics,” “ ish Society,” ‘‘ Popular 
Amusements,” Rn seme and Agriculture,” 
“Education and the Priesthood,” ‘Modern 


Literature,” etc., the author gives a running 
series of pictures and comment that holds the 
attention unwearied and stimulates the men- 
tal vision until the half-despised Spaniard, 
whom we conquered too easily for glory, is 
seen to have traits that call for admiration, if 
not for envy. 
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Johnson—A World’s Shrine. By Virginia W. 
Johnson. Illustrated. Barnes. $1.20. 


A singularly picturesque and charming little 
book, making no hig pretentions either lit- 
erary or historical, but covering the ground 
pee sympathy, appreciation, and delicate in- 
sight. 


— Children of the Royal 
Family. By Wilfrid Sparroy. John 
Lane. $3.50. : 

This is a most entertaining book which opens 
a large window into the royal life of Persia. 
It is the narrative of an English tutor at the 
court of “‘H. I. H. Zillu’s Sultan, G.C.S.I.” 
Going out as a tutor of the Shah’s children, he 
was met in the golden pear garden of Persia, 
and as the Imperial carriage bowled through 
the wayside bazaars on the skirts of the city of 
Isfahan, with its flashing blue-domed mosque, 
listened with eager ears to local lore. In the 
north rose the mountain on which Noah let 
loose various birds out of his ark, but as only 
the vulture was strong enough to fly to the 
crest, the other birds dying unaccus- 
tomed exposure to the elements, this snow- 
capped peak is named the Vulture Mountain. 
This bit of delightful lore on the second pa 
ives one a foretaste of a grand feast. The 
k is full of rollicking fun and keen observa- 
tion. The author delights in the marvellous 
beauty of the Persian women—seen by acci- 
dent or in out-of-the-way places—and is 
warmly appreciative of the Persian race. He 
had rich experiences with all sorts of Persian 
official folk and of childhood in the royal 
palace. The style is as sparkling and full of 
color as the many-tin encaustic Persian 
tiles that glisten and change tint in the sun’s 
rays. The author is a born painter in words. 
The funny sayings and questions and “Eng- 
lish as she is wrote” in Persia are sufficiently 
amusing, and one can see that this Briton 
had a decidedly good time in the Land of the 
Lion and the Sun. Not only does he like to 
tell about what he saw, but he knows how to 
do it. The matter of many of the author’s 
chapters and pages is cast in the form of 
bright dialogue, and he is a good mimic. 
oe are good half-tone pictures and an 
index. 


Wright—Asiatic Russia. By Ge Frederick 

right, D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. $7.50. 

This is a serious work by a master geologist, 
traveller, and sociologist. The matter is, 
however, for the most part set forth in popular 
style, and the theme is of intense and timely 
interest. Professor Wright, who has spent 
most of his early and mature lifetime among 
books and rocks, has in later years, Hum- 
boldt-like, developed into a world traveller. 
Hence the keenness of his observations and 
his warm human sympathies. He tells the 
wonderful story of Russian expansion east- 
ward, contemporaneous with the westward 
movement of the European nations to Amer- 
ica. Vivid are his pictures of the conquest 
and occupation of Siberia, Caucasia, Turkes- 
tan, the valley of the Amur, and the conquest 
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of nature by the colonist and engineer. Hold- 
ing easily the threads of political, diplomatic, 
and military acura? his story becomes all the 
clearer and more fascinating because he has 
always an eye on physical conditions which, 
in the long run, are supremely masterful in 
moulding and making man. He is optimistic 
in writing of the Russians, for he has no insular 

rejudice, and is a man of science. Yet he 
oom well the limits of the Russian mujzk, or 
peasant, and does not believe in his power to 
compete, man for man, in the struggle for life 
with the Chinaman in a thickly populated 
region. Indeed he declares that the irrepres- 
sible conflict now confronting the three na- 
tions, Russia, China, and Japan, will tax to 
its utmost the statesmen’s capacity to solve 
the problems before them. Russia fete during 
the past three centuries expanded, because 
there was room to expand. ow, in the East, 
against ambitious Japan and crowded China, 
the Russian glacier meets an obstacle like that 
in densely populated Western Europe. Dr. 
Wright presents the ripe results of his scien- 


tific studies in Part V, or the concluding c’ 
ters, treating of the geological history, flora and 
fauna, etc. This is a work of highest author- 
ity, presented with literary grace and skill. It 
is copiously illustrated with striking full-page 
illustrations reproduced from photographs, 
and its easy arrangement and good index 
make reference easy. This is a book that will 
be read, doubtless, by many men in many 
countries, but it is especially the book that 
Americans will enjoy, because free from the 
inevitable prejudices that vitiate, more or less, 
the writings of Europeans concerning Russia. 
He has certainly shown clearly the important 
part played in colonization by the penal sys- 
tem. Though this is set forth in critical tem- 

r by Dr. Wright, yet his wide historical 

owledge and the comparative method used 
so effectively by him enable us to see the in- 
stitution of exile in its true relations. In 
brief, here are the results of prodigious scholar- 
ship and wide observation presented in easy, 
readable style. 


Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editor of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record is intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
Parker, Librarian. ; 
The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Longmans, 


Green & Co., $2.00.) 


White World. Kersting. (Scribner & Co., 
$2.00.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

China and the Powers. Ireland. (Laurens, 


Maynard Co., $2.00.) 

Anglo-Israel. Howlett. (Spangler & Davis, 
$1.00.) 

Wm. Hazlitt. Burrell. (Macmillan Co., 75 cts.) 

Salmon & Trout. Sage and others. (Macmil- 
lan Co., $2.00.) 

Father Marquette. Thwaites. (Appleton & 
Co., $1.00.) 

Why My Photographs are Bad. 
(Jacobs, $1.00.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 

(Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


Taylor. 


Major. 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Peopres, Librar- 
tan. 


The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $2.00.) : 
Ten Thousand Milesin Persia. Sykes. (Scrib- 


ner, $3.00.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, 
$1.50.) 

Old Diaries. Gower. (Scribner, $4.50.) 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 
cts.) 

Science in the 20th Century. Campbell. (Ar- 
nold, $5.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 


The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Asiatic Russia. Wright. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. Il- 
chester. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 


(Dodd, 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

















Society Library. F. B. BiceLow, Librarian. 

Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. [II- 
chester. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 

Japan. Menpes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Harper, $5.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Longmans,$z2.00.) 


A. W. Kinglake. Tuckwell. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 
Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 


Winter Pilgrimage. Haggard. (Longmans, 
$4.00.) 

Foreign View of England. Saussure. (Dut- 
ton, $3.00.) i 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


“BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. Pium- 
MER, Librarian. 

Parables of Life. Mabie. 
$1.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

The Life of R. L. Stevenson. Balfour. (Scrib- 
ner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


(Outlook Co., 
(Dodd, 


Riis. (Macmil- 


The Letters of R. L. Stevenson. Colvin. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Life of Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lane. (Longmans, 
$5.00.) 


Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 

vols., $3.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Carnegie Library: ANNE Wattace, Librarian. 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

Story of France. Watson. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $5.00.) 

Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 


(McClure, Phil- 


(Harper, 2 


(Mc- 


Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Plays. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.40.) 


The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 


(Dodd, 
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Life of Bedford Forrest. Wyeth. (Harper, 
$4.50.) 
Practical Electricity. Ayrton. (Cassell & Co., 
$3.00.) 
How to Listen to Music. Henderson. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.25.) 
Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. 


& Co., $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, Page 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Bridgeport Public Library. Acnes Hits, 


Librarian. 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Salt-Box House. Shelton. (Baker and Tay- 
lor, $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 


day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 


A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 


The Earth’s Beginning. Ball. (Appleton, 
$1.80.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Thompson-Seton. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Public Library. H. L. Etmenporr, 
Librarian. 

The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
Scribner, ($1.75.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Autobiography. Besant. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$2.40.) 

Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, $2.00.) 

Etiquette for all Occasions. Kingsland. 


Riis. (Mac- 
(McClure, Phillips 
(Doubleday, 
Thompson-Seton. 


(Double- 


(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
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Facts and Comments. 
$1.20.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Spencer. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. Frepericx H. Hixp, 
Librarian. 

Story of Mary MacLane. MacLane. 
$1.50.) 

Innocents Abroad. Clemens. (Amer. Pub. Co., 
$3.50.) 

Boys of ’76. Coffin. 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. 
throp, $1.20.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


(Stone, 


(Harper, $2.00.) 
(Macmil- 


Creelman. (Lo- 


Thompson-Seton. 


White Cross Library. Mulford. (6 vols., 
Needham, $12.00.) - 

Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Cleveland Public Library. Wm. H. Brett, 
Librarian. 
Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 
The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 


Addams. 


The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, 
$1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Letters of J. R. Green. Stephen. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, 


Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 
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(Appleton, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Detroit Public Library. Henry M. Urt.ey, 


Librarian. 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 


American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
(Harper, $1.50.) 2 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

Esoteric Christianity. Besant. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. | Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. (McClure, 

Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Librarian. 


(Macmil- 


(Century 


The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
V. R. I. Queen Victoria. Lorne. (Harper, 


$2.50.) 
Parables of Life. Mabie. (Outlook Co., $1.00.) 


Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 

' $1.25.) 


A Journey to Nature. Mowbray. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Burning Questions.. Gladden. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 
Fighting a Fire. Hill. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Wanderings in Three Continents. Burton. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. E. E. Burpicx, Li- 
brarian. 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 

& Co., $1.50.) 


Colquhoun. 

















Facts and Comments. Spencer. 
$1.20.) 

’Tween YouandI. O’Rell. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. 
$1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Works of Mark Twain. 

Books on Trusts. 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Appleton, 


(Page, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. Carrize WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead &.Co., $1.40.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3-75-) 

Life of Napoleon. Hazlitt. 
vols., per vol., $3.00.) 

Napoleon; the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Har- 
per,. $2.50.) 

Studies in the Thought World. Wood. (Lee 
& Shepard, $1.25.) 

Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color in 
Painting. Raymond. (Putnam, $2.50.) 

Story of Persia. Benjamin. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Putnam’s Art Hand-Books. Putnam, (3 vols., 
$1.25 per vol.) 

American Boys’ Handy Book. Beard. (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00.) 

Books on Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles Public Library. M. L. Jongs, 
Librarian. 
Lectures. Stoddard. (Werner, $25.00.) 
Indién Basketry. James. (Malkan, $2.50.) 
Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton & 
Mifflin, $2.00.) 
Napoleon; the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Har- 
“per, $2.50.) 
In the Footprints of the Padres. Stoddard. 
(Robertson, $1.50.) 
The Making of a Country Home. Mowbray. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 


(Harper, 2 


(Lippincott, 3 
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Crime of Credulity. Casson. (Eckler.) 

Lord Russell of Killowen. O’Brien. (Smith, 
$3.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

(Century Co., $1.00.) 


Hegan. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
Minneapolis Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, 
Librarian. 

History of Mississippi Valley. Hosmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20.) 

History of Louisiana Purchase. Hosmer. 
(Appleton, $1.25.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Works and Days. Mabie. (Outlook Co., 


$1.00.) 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.40.) 

Book of Secrets. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Grorce T. Ciark, Librarian. 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Mac- 


The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd; 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 


Clurg, $1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 


Autobiography. Besant. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.40.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. H. J. McCaine, Librarian. 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Thompson-Seton. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. H. C. WELLMAN, 


Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 


(Mac- 
Thompson-Seton. 
(Dodd, 


(McClure, Phil- 


The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams, 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezexiz~t W. Munpy, 
Librarian. 
Wisdom and Destiny. Macteitbacs. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Books on Basketry. 


(Dodd, 





The Critic 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, 
$2.00.) 

Alexander Hamilton. Lodge. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 


(Houghton Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
Power of Silence. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.25.) 


Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $3.00.) 
Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 


(Macmillan, $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Toronto Public Library. James Bain, Jr., 
Librarian. 
Growth and Decline of French Monarchy. 
Mackinnon. (Longmans, 21s.) 
Among the Water-Fowl. Job. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.25.) 


Philosophy, Its ‘Scop e and Relations. Sedg- 
wick. feteniiion. $2.25.) 

Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine. Hall. (Dent 
& Co., 7s. 6d.) 

.Tommy Cornstalk. Abbott. (Longmans, 
5S.) 

Buller’s Campaign. Knox. (Johnson, ros. 
6d.) 

The Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Allen 

Between Ourselves. O’Rell. (Chatto & owe, 


dus, 3s. 6d.) 
Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. Mer- 
riman. (Clarendon Press, 18s.) 
Books and Culture. Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
(Blackwood, 


The Prince of Captivity. Grier. 
6s.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. Samuet S. Green, Li- 
brarian. 


Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. (Macmillan, 


$1 50) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 


per, $1.50.) 
Nature Study and Life. Hodge. (Ginn, $2.00) 
Howells. (Harper, 2 


Heroines of Fiction. 
vols., $3.75.) 
(Century 
(Dodd, 


Life od Lincoln. 
(Appleton & Co., 


, $15.00.) 
The Tate of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
(Mac- 
(Baker & Taylor, 


Nicolay and Hay. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 


Life of Huxley. Huxley. 


$5.00.) ; 
The Making of an American. Riis. 

millan, $2.00.) 
Salt-Box House. Shelton. 


$1.50.) 
Works. Roosevelt. (Putnam, 14 vols. $7.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


The Virginian. Wister. 

















